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VICTORY    IN   WEST   VIRGINIA: 
THE   RESOLUTION   OF   THE   CAFETERIA   LAWSUIT 

by   JAMES  GASHEL 


On  September  9,  1977,  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (the 
state  licensing  agency  designated  under  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  coordinate  the 
vending  facilities  program  in  West  Virginia) 
was  awarded  a  contract  which  permits  blind 
persons  to  operate  the  cafeteria  at  the  Na- 
tional Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy  in 
Beckley.  This  action  marked  the  beginning 
of  better  employment  opportunities  for 
several  blind  persons  in  the  state  and  the 
end  of  a  year-and-a-half  struggle  by  the 
organized  blind  to  secure  enforcement  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  by  the  state 
and  federal  governments.  Thus,  another 
chapter  of  success  has  been  written  in  the 
history  of  the  organized  blind  movement: 
and  one  more  answer  can  be  given  when 
people  ask.  Why  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

The  battle  in  West  Virginia  began  in  early 
June  1976.  When  we  entered  it  (with  involve- 
ment at  both  the  state  and  national  levels 
of  the  Federation)  the  odds  were  against  us; 
but  this  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  people's 
movement  when  it  confronts  established 
bureaucratic  structures.  We  were  faced  first 
with  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  the  food  service  operation 
in  the  newly  constructed  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Academy  need  not  be  offered  to  the 
West  Virginia  vending  facilities  program 
under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  To  but- 
tress this  decision,  the  Office  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion was  consulted:  and  a  "legal  opinion," 
supporting  the  Interior  Department's  deci- 
sion to  let  a  contract  outside  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program,  was  secured.  Further, 
althougli  the  state  licensing  agency  was  not 
happy  with  the  decisions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  federal  Office  for 
the  Blind,  state  officials  were  loath  to  take 
action  in  protest,  fearing  the  possibility  of 
damaging  future  relations  with  two  federal 


agencies.  In  sum,  we  were  faced  with  ad- 
verse decisions  set  in  concrete  by  the  two 
federal  agencies  most  directly  involved;  and 
we  were  further  faced  with  the  unwilling- 
ness or  incapacity  of  the  responsible  state 
agency  to  act  on  our  behalf. 

Details  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Of- 
fice for  the  Blind  and  the  "legal  opinion" 
rendered  by  the  HEW  general  counsel  are 
contained  in  the  Braille  Monitor  for  June 
1977  in  the  article  entitled  "Is  the  Office 
for  the  Blind  Really  for  the  Blind?"  The 
challenge  facing  the  organized  blind  was 
clear.  Despite  the  mandate  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  the  agencies  (both  state  and 
federal)  were  not  about  to  enforce  it;  and 
the  blind  (not  the  agencies)  were  the  ones 
who  would  suffer  the  consequences.  Our 
choice  was  to  lie  down  and  be  walked  on 
hke  rugs  or  to  stand  and  fight  to  gain  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  us.  We  chose  to  fight. 
In  the  short  run  this  was  the  costlier  route. 
Both  the  state  and  national  treasuries  of  the 
Federation  would  have  to  meet  certain  legal 
expenses  since  court  action  was  required. 
In  the  long  run  it  was  the  right  route— the 
only  route  open  to  the  organized  bhnd. 

On  July  16,  1976,  suit  was  filed  in  the 
federal  district  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  at  Charleston.  The 
complaint  claimed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  solicited  bids  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  cafeteria  at  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy  in  Beck- 
ley,  West  Virginia;  and  that  this  procedure  of 
soliciting  bids  is  contrary  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  which  provides  that  "priority 
be  given  blind  persons,  licensed  by  a  state 
agency,  in  the  operation  of  vending  facilities 
on  any  federal  property."  We  sought  the 
issuance  of  a  temporary  restraining  order 
and  a  permanent  injunction  requiring  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  outside 
food  service  contractor  (both  named  as 
defendants)    to    stop    carrying    out    their 
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contract.  The  court,  we  said,  should  also  di- 
rect the  Department  of  the  Interior  either 
to  grant  priority  to  blind  persons  licensed 
by  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Rehabilita- 
tion or  to  justify  their  denial  of  the  priority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  request  a  determination  there- 
on. In  other  words,  we  sought  full  compli- 
ance with  the  law. 

It  is  so  often  the  case  that  when  we  seek 
a  remedy  through  the  courts,  the  final  out- 
come fulfills  only  part  of  the  orginal  objec- 
tive. In  this  case,  total  victory  would  have 
meant  an  immediate  termination  of  the 
Interior  Department's  contract  with  the 
private  food  service  firm  and  the  assignment 
of  the  cafeteria  to  the  state  licensing  agency. 
From  a  broader  view,  total  victory  would 
also  have  meant  a  declaration  by  the  court 
that  the  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy 
cafeteria  (and  therefore,  any  similar  food 
service  operation  on  federal  property)  would 
be  subject  to  the  priority  conditions  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

Another  common  characteristic  of  law- 
suits is  that  the  very  filing  of  them  may  en- 
gender approaches  to  compromise.  In  the 
West  Virginia  situation,  early  agreements 
were  reached  which  had  the  prospect  of 
giving  us  virtually  everything  we  had  orgi- 
nally  sought.  A  primary  sticking  point  in 
the  beginning  was  the  question  of  who 
would  be  the  legal  contractor  for  the  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Academy  cafeteria  dur- 
ing its  first  year  of  operation,  given  the  fact 
that  a  contract  had  already  been  let  to  a 
private  corporation,  and  given  the  further 
fact  that  the  West  Virginia  Society  for  the 
Blind  (a  private  agency  which  had  been 
delegated  management  authority  over  the 
vending  facilities  program  in  the  state)  was 
uncertain  of  its  ability  (or  even  its  desire) 
to  take  over  the  food  service  in  a  timely 
manner,  or  perhaps  at  all. 

To  allow  time  for  the  Society  to  look 
over  the  operation,  and  yet  to  allow  food 
service  to  continue  at  the  academy,  we 
agreed  that  the  Interior  Department  con- 
tract (which  we  said  was  illegal)  would  be 
allowed  to  run  for  one  year.  For  its  part. 


the  Interior  Department  agreed  to  enter 
into  direct  and  good-faith  negotiations  with 
the  state  licensing  agency  and  the  Society, 
and  if  possible,  to  assign  the  cafeteria  con- 
tract to  the  vending  facilities  program  for 
the  blind  during  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion. This,  of  course,  left  open  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  Office  for  the 
Blind  and  the  HEW  general  counsel-that 
being  the  determination  that  the  academy 
cafeteria  was  not  a  vending  facility  to  be 
assigned  under  the  priority  provisions  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  In  a  sense,  the 
other  agreements  having  been  reached,  this 
point  became  moot. 

A  few  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  contract.  Interior  Department 
officials  began  the  process  of  "direct  negoti- 
ations" with  state  officials  responsible  for 
the  vending  facilities  program  for  the  blind. 
This  year  the  process  was  different.  There 
was  no  outside  bidding.  The  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  was  the  only  orga- 
nization asked  to  submit  a  proposal  for  pro- 
viding food  service  after  October  1,  1977. 
The  state  agency  (having  been  pushed  some 
by  our  West  Virginia  affiliate)  responded 
affirmatively  to  the  Interior  Department's 
request  for  a  proposal.  The  process  was  very 
smooth.  Agreements  were  reached,  and  a 
contract  was  signed.  What  a  different  pic- 
ture from  a  year  before  when  the  Interior 
Department  required  the  state  licensing 
agency  to  bid  along  with  private  food  serv- 
ice firms  and  then  let  a  contract  in  total  dis- 
regard of  the  priority  conditions  established 
in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

The  successful  settlement  of  this  case 
will  undoubtedly  have  its  impact  on  the 
operation  of  vending  facilities  programs  in 
nearly  every  state,  and  especially  those 
where  there  are  large  federal  installations. 
The  confrontation  over  the  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Academy  cafeteria  was  the  first 
challenge  of  this  kind  since  the  passage  of 
the  1974  Amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  The  victory  teaches  us  sever- 
al lessons. 

Regardless  of  the  new  obligations  under 
which    federal    agencies    must    operate   in 
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assigning  space  for  vending  facilities  and 
approving  their  operations,  there  will  be 
times  when  federal  agencies  will  he  uncoop- 
erative to  the  point  of  open  hostility  toward 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  program.  Despite 
the  new  rights  given  to  state  licensing  agen- 
cies which  are  meant  to  assist  them  in  deal- 
ing with  uncooperative  federal  agencies,  the 
states  will  not  always  be  willing  to  exercise 
their  full  powers  under  the  new  law.  And 
regardless  of  the  congressional  mandate 
that  the  Department  of  HEW  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program 
(and  specifically,  that  the  Office  for  the 
Blind  serve  an  advocacy  role  to  help  expand 
the  vending  facilities  program),  HEW  (and 
especially  the  Office  for  the  Blind)  will 
continue  the  practice  of  aiding  and  abetting 
those  federal  agencies  which  attempt  to 
find  loopholes  in  the  law  and  thus  to  avoid 
opening  new  business  opportunities  for 
blind  persons. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  foregoing  are  pre- 
dictions and  presumptions  which  we  (the 
organized  bhnd)  must  make.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  act  responsibly  to  see  that 
they  do  not  come  true.  We  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us;  and  as  our  experience  has 
shown,  the  responsibility  will  largely  be 
ours  alone.  The  litigation  in  West  Virginia 
was  expensive;  and  it  is  only  one  of  three 
lawsuits  concerning  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
program  which  we  have  been  carrying.  Our 
ability  to  bear  the  burden  of  overseeing 
state  agencies  and  the  federal  bureaucracy 
depends— as  Federationists  are  well  aware— 
on  the  contributions  of  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers and  our  friends  and  families. 

As  we  shoulder  this  responsibility  (and 
we  shoulder  it  gladly),  it  is  difficult  not 
to  compare  what  we   are   doing  with  the 


inaction  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vendors 
of  America,  the  much  vaunted  vendors  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
The  ACB  has  no  money  problems  after  all, 
they  now  have  a  direct  line  to  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  treasury  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  And  yet,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  an  organization  sells 
out  to  its  natural  enemy,  this  access  to  un- 
limited funds  has  meant  that  the  ACB  has 
lost  the  freedom  to  carry  out  the  kind  of 
actions  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
blind  persons.  Money  is  not  always  strength; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  ACB-AFB  alliance,  it 
is  the  evidence  of  a  very  traditional  and 
pitiful  kind  of  weakness. 

Our  own  ability  to  continue  instituting 
expensive  litigation  has  been  threatened  by 
the  loss  of  our  old  funding  sources.  And 
yet  as  the  blind  rally  to  their  own  cause, 
and  as  we  slowly  regain  financial  stability, 
we  gain  in  spirit  and  power,  for  our  money 
comes  from  our  own  ranks.  As  this  last 
year  has  shown,  and  next  year  will  show 
just  as  strongly,  trials  make  us  stronger; 
they  increase  our  ability  to  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  blind. 

Finally,  the  West  Virginia  case  teaches 
us  that  we  must  act  because  no  one  will  do 
it  for  us;  and  in  fact,  the  very  office  in  the 
federal  government  which  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  our  advocate  (the  Office  for  the 
Blind)  will  try  to  block  our  progress.  This, 
too,  will  not  continue.  As  the  organized 
blind  movement  grows  in  strength  and 
numbers,  and  as  needed  personnel  changes 
are  made  in  the  Office  for  the  Blind,  a  new 
day  of  leadership  and  strength  will  be  upon 
us.  As  a  movement  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  act  with  purpose  and  determination  in 
order  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  D 
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NEW   F.A.A.   REGULATIONS  GIVE    FREE   HAND 
TO  DISCRIMINATORY  TREATMENT  OF  THE   BLIND 


Any  blind  person  who  has  ridden  on  an 
airplane  does  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  frus- 
trations involved.  For  years  now  we  have 
been  resisting  the  special  procedures  which 
airlines  insist  are  necessary.  For  inconsist- 
ency, arbitrariness,  and  pure  foolishness, 
these  special  rules  are  unequaled.  Even 
after  years  of  discussion,  resolutions,  law- 
suits, and  even  picketing  of  the  FAA,  every 
one  of  the  various  special  rules  can  still  be 
confronted  by  blind  persons  using  the  air- 
lines. In  the  last  year  there  has  been  at  least 
one  encounter  with  each  of  the  following 
rules: 

No  more  than  three  or  four  blind  persons 
may  travel  on  a  single  plane.  Blind  persons 
must  notify  the  airlines  24  hours  in  advance 
of  the  time  they  wish  to  fly.  No  two  bhnd 
persons  may  sit  in  the  same  row  of  seats. 
No  blind  person  may  sit  in  an  aisle  seat. 
Blind  persons  must  sit  next  to  the  window. 
Blind  persons  may  not  sit  in  the  row  of 
seats  containing  the  over-the-wing  emergen- 
cy exit.  Blind  persons  may  not  keep  their 
travel  canes  while  on  board.  Blind  persons 
with  guide  dogs  must  sit  in  bulkhead  seats; 
that  is,  the  first  row  of  seats  in  a  section. 
Blind  persons  must  board  before  the  other 
passengers.  Blind  persons  must  board  after 
the  other  passengers. 

This  list  does  not  include  many  other 
rules  which  have  been  encountered  in  recent 
years,  rules  made  up  on  the  spot  by  counter 
or  flight  personnel  and  enforced  as  if  they 
had  the  force  of  law  behind  them.  Finally, 
we  would  note  that  there  has  never  been  an 
instance  of  a  delay  in  evacuation,  or  of  any 
safety  problem  whatsoever,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  blind  persons  on  an  airplane. 

These  senseless  "special  rules"  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  Monitor  articles, 
and  of  course,  the  basis  of  convention  reso- 
lutions and  concerted  action  by  the  Federa- 
tion. One  of  the  early  results  of  this  activity 
was  an  effort  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  to  set  uniform  rules  for 


carrying  the  handicapped  on  airlines.  Pro- 
posed regulations  were  published  by  the 
FAA  in  July  1974.  and  this  was  followed 
by  nearly  three  years  of  public  hearings, 
the  submission  of  written  comments,  and 
prolonged  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
the  FAA  staff.  The  result— as  set  forth  in  an 
advisory  circular  published  in  March  1977, 
and  followed  by  new  regulations  which  be- 
came effective  in  May-was  that  the  FAA 
decided  the  matter  was  too  complex  to 
handle.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
FAA  sent  the  whole  problem  back  to  the 
private  airUnes  to  handle  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. 

On  the  positive  side  is  the  distinction 
drawn  in  the  advisory  circular  between 
categories  of  the  handicapped.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  "ambulatory"  and 
"non-ambulatory"  handicapped  persons, 
and  the  most  restrictive  recommendations 
apply  only  to  the  non-ambulatory,  which 
specifically  does  not  include  the  blind.  The 
advisory  circular  contains  sections  labeled 
"Attitudes"  and  "Assisting  Disabled  Per- 
sons" which  show  the  result  of  the  input 
we  gave  to  the  FAA  in  comments  and  in 
the  public  hearings.  For  instance,  the  "Atti- 
tudes" section  states:  "The  personality  of  a 
handicapped  person  is  usually  no  different 
than  that  of  the  non-handicapped,  especially 
with  respect  to  pride  and  competitiveness. 
Therefore,  to  provide  assistance  without 
inquiring  whether  or  not  it  is  needed,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  to  ignore  a  handicapped 
passenger,  can  lead  to  a  strained  relation- 
ship. For  example,  when  a  passenger  is 
pushed  in  a  wheelchair  to  the  ticket  counter, 
frequently  the  agent  will  address  the  person 
pushing  the  chair  rather  than  the  person  in 
the  chair." 

In  the  section  on  assisting  blind  persons, 
the  advisory  circular  states:  "If  it  appears 
appropriate,  assistance  should  be  offered. 
Sometimes  the  offer  will  be  accepted  and 
sometimes  it  will  not.  In  any  event,  let  the 
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blind  person  decide,  and  act  accordingly." 

The  circular  also  states:  "Boarding  and 
deplaning  present  no  difficulty  for  most 
blind  people.  The  modem  methods  of  inde- 
pendent mobility  have  provided  them  with 
both  the  necessary  skills  and  the  confidence 
to  handle  escalators,  steps,  ramps,  and  so 
on.  Most  blind  passengers  prefer  to  board 
and  deplane  along  with  the  other  passengers, 
and  they  do  not  require  special  assistance 
beyond  the  boarding  areas." 

Despite  its  tone  of  grudging  admission, 
the  language  of  this  circular  is  fairly  positive. 
But  althougli  a  number  of  airlines  used  this 
language  as  the  basis  for  their  own  proce- 
dures, the  circular  is  still  "advisory,"  that 
is,  not  legally  binding  on  the  airlines.  About 
the  FAA  regulations  themselves,  which  are 
legally  binding,  there  is  nothing  positive  to 
say. 

The  core  of  the  new  regulations  is  sec- 
tion 121.586,  titled  appropriately  "Author- 
ity to  refuse  transportation."  Stripped  of 
some  repetition,  the  section  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  No  certificate  holder  may  refuse  trans- 
portation to  a  passenger  on  the  basis  that, 
because  the  passenger  may  need  the  assistance 
of  another  person  to  move  expeditiously  to 
an  exit  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  his  trans- 
portation would  or  might  be  inimical  to  safety 
of  night  unless— 

( 1 )  The  certificate  holder  has  established 
procedures  (including  reasonable  notice  re- 
quirements) for  the  carriage  of  passengers 
who  may  need  the  assistance  of  another  per- 
son to  move  expeditiously  to  an  exit  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency;  and 

(2)  At  least  one  of  the  following  condi- 
tions exist: 

(i)  The  passenger  fails  to  comply  with 
the  notice  requirements  in  the  certificate 
holder's  procedures. 

(ii)  The  passenger  cannot  be  carried  in 
accordance  with  the  certificate  holder's  pro- 
cedures. 

The  section  goes  on  to  say  that  these 
procedures  must  be  filed  with  the  FAA  dis- 
trict office  charged  with  inspection  of  the 
airline's  operations. 

In  other  words,  the  regulations  state  that 


airlines  must  carry  handicapped  passengers 
unless  they  devise  procedures  which  exclude 
handicapped  passengers.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  explicit  suggestion  that  advance  notice 
requirements  he  included  in  the  procedures; 
and  the  obvious  implication  is  that  quotas 
will  be  instituted.  The  FAA  (in  a  later  part 
of  section  121.586)  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
ject the  procedures  set  up,  but  apparently 
only  on  the  ground  that  they  may  not  be 
restricfive  enough  for  fiiglit  safety. 

We  responded  to  these  new  regulations 
in  two  ways.  First,  in  order  to  have  as  much 
input  as  possible  to  the  formulation  of 
procedures  by  the  airlines,  we  sent  a  letter 
to  every  member  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, which  includes  in  its  membership 
the  24  major  airlines  based  in  the  United 
States.  Second,  we  wrote  a  letter  to  Lang- 
home  Bond,  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
FAA,  protesting  the  degree  of  discretion 
allowed  private  airlines  in  setting  up  their 
procedures,  and  asking  for  clarification  of  a 
number  of  points. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  airlines  reads  in  part: 

"As  a  result  of  [the  new]  regulations, .  .  . 
the  matter  of  determining  treatment  of  the 
blind  by  airlines  has  been  largely  left  to  the 
individual  airlines  themselves.  This  letter  is 
to  give  you  the  views  of  the  blind  on  this 
issue,  and  to  request  that  a  decision  on  it 
be  made  after  consideration  at  the  highest 
level  in  your  company.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  urgency  to  us,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  take  as  active  a  part  as  we  can  in 
the  development  of  new  procedures  for  the 
carriage  of  the  bUnd. 

"Basically,  we  ask  two  things:  that  the 
blind  be  left  out  of  such  procedures,  and 
that  a  policy  statement  be  included  in  the 
procedures  indicating  that  the  blind  are  to 
be  regarded  as  normal  passengers." 

"The  public,  according  to  surveys,  fears 
only  cancer  more  than  blindness.  The  con- 
dition is  regarded  as  totally  incapacitating 
and  as  producing  total  helplessness.  Opposed 
to  this  notion  is  the  fact  that  blindness  is 
simply  a  lack  of  sight,  with  no  additional 
disabling  complications.  It  is  obvious,  given 
a  moment's  consideration,  that  in  the  event 
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of  an  airplane  crash,  an  able-bodied  blind 
person  who  has  been  informed  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  exit,  and  who  will  in  addition 
be  largely  propelled  to  the  exit  in  the  gen- 
eral rush  to  escape,  will  not  be  "handicapped' 
in  any  meaningful  sense  in  that  escape. 

"When  there  are  additional  factors  related 
to  blindness  (blindness  due  to  strokes,  for 
example),  the  associated  condition  is  the 
one  which  must  be  focused  on.  For  this 
reason,  the  State  of  Iowa  has  recently  spe- 
cifically prohibited  the  use  of  blindness  as 
a  category  in  the  sale  of  insurance.  If  the 
airlines  wish  to  protect  the  evacuation  of 
other  passengers  from  the  small  number 
of  blind  persons  who  are  manifestly  non- 
ambulatory, they  should  realize  that  proce- 
dures for  the  actual  disabUng  condition 
(paralysis,  feebleness,  etc.)  will  include  any 
of  the  blind  who  may  need  extraordinary 
help. 

"The  rest  of  the  bhnd  are  as  fit  as  the 
general  population.  A  blind  college  student, 
a  bUnd  lawyer,  a  blind  parent  with  children 
to  care  for,  can  scramble  for  an  exit  with 
the  best  of  the  sighted  passengers.  This  is 
true  (perhaps  even  more  true)  even  if  the 
plane  were  to  be  filled  entirely  with  blind 
persons.  The  most  odious  restriction  to  be 
proposed  in  the  area  of  special  procedures 
for  the  handicapped  is  that  of  quotas  of 
'unattended'  bUnd  persons  per  single  plane." 
[The  letter  then  recounted  our  experience 
with  United  Airlines,  which  readers  can 
find  in  the  February  and  May  1977  Moni- 
tors. We  then  went  on:] 

"The  banning  of  blind  persons  from  exit 
aisles  seems  to  be  supported  by  advisory 
circular  section  9(c)  which  states  that  "Am- 
bulatory handicapped  passengers  should  be 
seated  in  areas  in  which  evacuation  would 
normally  occur  through  a  fioor-level  non- 
overwing  exit."  In  the  first  place,  we  would 
point  out  that  the  advisory  circular  is  rec- 
ommendatory rather  than  binding,  except 
where  it  clearly  refers  to  an  FAA  require- 
ment. (The  storing  of  travel  canes  is  one 
such  requirement.  Unfortunately,  these 
have  been  categorized  with  crutches  as  need- 
ing to  be  stored  away  from  the  passenger, 


even  though  the  circular  concedes  that  they 
are  vital  to  a  blind  person's  escape  once  he 
has  reached  the  ground.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  recommendation 
is  without  sense  in  the  case  of  blind  persons. 
Clearly  the  optimal  position  for  an  able- 
bodied  blind  person  would  be  right  next  to 
the  exit  door.  The  delay  contemplated  in 
the  evacuation  of  a  paralyzed  or  feeble  pas- 
senger with  the  resulting  bottling-up  of  the 
other  passengers  is  not  a  factor  for  the  blind. 
As  noted  above,  we  can  scramble  with  the 
best  when  our  lives  are  at  stake,  and  sitting 
in  an  exit  aisle  would  mean  that  locating 
the  exit  (not  a  problem  in  any  case)  would 
not  exist.  A  moment's  thouglit  will  show 
this  to  be  true.  Conversely,  however,  we 
certainly  do  not  suggest  that  blind  persons 
be  restricted  to  these  seats.  The  FAA  rec- 
ommendation on  this  results  from  their 
broad  grouping  of  all  handicaps  in  a  single 
rule. 

"The  recommendation  that  bUnd  persons 
with  guide  dogs  be  seated  in  the  bulkhead 
seats  grows  out  of  another,  though  more 
innocent,  misconception.  The  notion  is  that 
the  dogs  will  be  more  comfortable.  Appar- 
ently this  grows  from  the  idea  that  guide 
dogs  are  Great  Danes,  or  at  least  full-size 
German  Shepherds.  In  practice,  guide  dogs 
are  usually  of  medium  stature.  They  are  re- 
quired to  spend  much  time  under  chairs  or 
huddled  close  to  their  masters  (in  restau- 
rants, classrooms,  meetings,  etc.).  The  dogs 
are  used  to  this  and  comfortable  with  it. 
Blind  persons  have  had  great  experience 
with  air  travel  accompanied  by  their  dogs, 
and  their  judgment  is  that  the  dog  can  almost 
always  sit  underneath  any  regular  seat  easily 
and  unobtrusively.  Surely  this  should  be  a 
matter  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  in 
discussion  with  the  blind  traveler,  rather 
than  the  subject  of  an  inalterable  rule.  Ob- 
viously safety  is  not  a  factor  in  this,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  dog  is  less  of  a  con- 
sideration to  us  that  the  inconvenience  of 
its  master  in  being  quarantined  to  a  single 
location  in  the  plane.  A  blind  person  may 
wish  to  sit  with  his  companions,  or  he  may 
wish  to  smoke  (usually  not  possible  in  a 
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bulkhead  seat).  Or  he  may  be  traveling  with 
other  blind  persons  who  have  dogs,  perhaps 
more  than  there  are  available  bulkhead 
seats-which  would  cause  a  de  facto  quota 
to  be  imposed.  A  small  matter,  you  may 
say,  but  the  indignity  of  being  treated  as  a 
ward,  with  special  restrictions  which  are 
felt  to  be  unneeded,  is  not  a  small  matter 
for  the  blind." 

[Note:  When  this  letter  was  written,  stat- 
ing in  regard  to  the  seating  of  blind  persons 
with  dogs,  that  "obviously,  safety  is  not  a 
factor  in  this,"  we  were  underestimating 
the  imaginative  powers  of  airline  officials. 
In  February  of  this  year,  Diane  McGeorge 
wrote  to  United  Airlines,  complaining  about 
this  bulkhead  seating  poHcy.  She  received  a 
response  from  Paul  Warner,  United's  Super- 
visor of  Passenger  Service,  who  wrote:  "[I]n 
terms  of  safety  to  our  other  passengers,  a 
dog  placed  in  a  row  other  than  the  bulkhead 
row  could  be  more  easilyjostled  or  bounced 
into  the  aisle  during  an  emergency  situation, 
presenting  the  danger  of  a  ninety-pound 
projectile  being  loose  in  the  cabin.  We  real- 
ize that  seeing  eye  dogs  are  superbly  trained. 
However,  amid  the  confusion  of  an  emer- 
gency, a  loose  dog  would  present  an  added 
hazard  to  an  already  dangerous  situation." 
We  immediately  dubbed  this  flight  of  fancy 
the  "loose  dog  theory,"  and  surely  it  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  record  in  officious  foolish- 
ness. It  was  the  more  pathetic  since,  about 
a  week  later,  Mrs.  McGeorge  received  a  let- 
ter from  another  United  Airlines  official, 
who  apparently  wrote  without  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Warner's  letter.  This  official,  United's 
Vice-President  of  Flight  Safety,  wrote  as 
follows:  "We  do  not  have  a  regulation  which 
restricts  the  seating  of  a  blind  person  with  a 
guide  dog  to  a  bulkhead  seat." 

Returning  to  our  letter  to  the  members 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  we  wrote 
further:  ] 

"As  you  formulate  procedures  for  car- 
riage of  the  blind,  we  recommend  that  you 
consider  the  experience  of  Amtrak.  It  came 
to  our  attention  in  1974  that  Amtrak  had 
instituted  a  policy  of  refusing  passage  to 
blind  persons  unless  they  were  escorted  by 


a  sighted  attendant.  Historically,  it  is  of  in- 
terest that  this  policy  grew  out  of  the  so- 
called  2-for-l  ticket  policy  which  permitted 
the  sighted  attendant  to  travel  free.  Not  only 
does  this  policy  fix  in  the  public  mind  the 
notion  that  a  blind  person  needs  a  sighted 
attendant-  which  is  sheer  nonsense-but 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  an  attendant  is 
required  for  each  blind  person.  (This  2-for-l 
policy  is  anathema  to  the  blind.)  The  Am- 
trak policy  resulted  in  massive  public  pro- 
test from  the  blind.  Amtrak  reconsidered 
the  matter  and  removed  all  restrictions  for 
blind  travelers.  At  our  behest,  the  only 
mention  of  the  blind  in  their  operating  pro- 
cedures was  a  simple  policy  statement.  We 
suggest  that  a  similar  policy  statement  be 
included  in  your  own  procedures  for  car- 
riage of  the  handicapped: 

"Blind  persons  are  accustomed  to  moving 
about  in  public  streets  and  places  and  will  not 
be  considered  handicapped  for  purposes  of 
air  travel,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  travel 
unrestrictedly  with  or  without  an  attendant 
or  dog. 

"We  recommend  that  your  procedures 
also  contain  the  following: 

"Blind  persons  with  or  without  guide  dogs 
shall  be  permitted  to  sit  anywhere  in  the  air- 
craft, and  their  lack  of  sight  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered an  impediment  to  safety  in  emergency 
evacuation,  nor  an  indication  of  any  other 
disability." 

After  a  discussion  of  our  philosophy  of 
blindness  and  the  degree  to  which  artificial 
safety  restrictions  limit  our  ability  to  lead 
normal  lives,  we  concluded  as  follows: 

"We  do  not  feel  it  is  helpful  to  our  image 
to  plead,  but  we  strongly  request  that  this 
matter  be  judged  at  the  highest  level,  and 
that  it  be  done  with  the  cooperation  and 
input  of  the  bhnd  themselves.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  us  as  a  consumer  group; 
we  believe  we  are  reasonable  and  open  to 
compromise.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the 
rewards  of  such  cooperation  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  having  helped  the  blind  in  a  way 
they  appreciate  and  accept  are  far  greater 
than  the  rewards  which  come  from  imposing 
'help'  on  us.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
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blind  to  make  these  latter  rewards  as  nega- 
tive as  we  humanly  can." 

As  a  follow-up  to  this  letter,  we  sent  a 
brief  letter  to  the  same  airlines,  requesting 
copies  of  their  procedures  for  the  handi- 
capped. We  noted  that  it  was  appropriate 
for  us  to  have  the  rules  since  we  were  re- 
quired to  obey  them  or  stay  on  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  airlines  sent  us  their  procedures, 
and  these  ranged  from  very  good  to  totally 
unacceptable.  Eastern  Airlines,  for  example, 
had  no  restrictions  for  blind  passengers, 
and  most  of  its  procedures  dealt  with  how 
counter  personnel  could  obtain  Braille  cop- 
ies of  the  Reader's  Digest.  The  procedures 
of  Delta  Airlines,  although  they  contained 
advance-notice  requirements  for  other  dis- 
ability groups,  specifically  stated,  "Such 
advance-notice  requirement  does  not  apply 
to  blind  passengers."  Continental  Airlines, 
on  the  other  hand,  stated  in  its  procedures: 
"Transportation  may  be  refused  to  handi- 
capped persons  who  have  not  provided  a 
full  description  of  their  disability  or  medical 
condition  at  least  24  hours  prior  to  depar- 
ture." The  phrase  "may  be  refused"  is  an 
extreme  of  capriciousness.  Since  there  are  no 
specific  criteria  for  this  refusal,  it  seems 
likely  that  our  ability  to  fiy  will  depend  on 
the  mood  of  the  ticket-counter  personnel 
on  any  particular  day.  This  sort  of  broad 
discretion  would  seem  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Jacobus  tenBroek,  in  the  article 
"The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Preferential  Treat- 
ment of  Blind  Persons,"  discussed  the  funda- 
mental concepts  embodied  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. He  wrote: 

"(T]he  doctrine  of  equality  is  in  effect  a 
command  that  the  government  act  by  estab- 
lished and  regular  procedures  and  by  uni- 
form rules.  It  is  a  command  that  the  purely 
personal,  the  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
whimsical,  be  reduced  and  eliminated  from 
the  exercise  of  power.  It  is  a  command  that 
the  rules  be  fixed  and  announced  in  advance 
in  a  way  which  will  make  them  freely  and 
publicly  available.  It  is  a  requirement  of  a 
degree  of  certainty  and  predictability  in 
government  action  and  of  a  system  of  rights 
growing  out  of  uniform  rules.  It  is  finally 


an  order  that  administrators  as  well  as  legis- 
lators act  within  these  confines." 

We  feel  that  these  statements  by  Profes- 
sor tenBroek  are  right  to  the  point.  Not 
only  do  the  FAA  regulations  give  the  force 
of  law  to  procedures  which  are  developed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  airlines,  but  there  is 
no  clear  way  to  appeal  them.  As  paragraph 
(c)  of  section  121.586  states:  "Whenever 
the  Administrator  finds  that  revisions  in 
the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (aX2) 
of  this  section  are  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  safety  or  in  the  public  interest,  the  [air- 
line] after  notification  by  the  Administrator, 
shall  make  those  revisions  in  the  proce- 
dures." As  we  wrote  in  our  letter  to  FAA 
Administrator  Langhome  Bond: 

"According  to  section  121.586,  the  Ad- 
ministrator retains  the  right  to  revise  the 
procedures  only  when  'necessary  in  the 
interest  of  safety  or  in  the  public  interest.' 
Both  of  these  areas  seem  in  practice  to  be 
discretionary.  We  have  constantly  been  faced 
with  policies  which  are  based  on  prejudicial 
views  of  the  handicapped  rather  than  on 
safety  considerations  supported  by  evi- 
dence. The  comment  which  accompanied 
the  amended  regulation  admitted  as  much. 
It  stated:  'Although  the  potential  for  handi- 
capped passengers  delaying  aircraft  evacua- 
tions would  appear  minimal,  a  definitive 
statement  in  this  regard  cannot  be  made 
due  to  inadequate  documentation  of  aircraft 
evacuations  with  respect  to  delay,  //  any. 
caused  by  handicapped  persons.'  We  under- 
score 'if  any'  because  it  is  our  understanding 
that  there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  an 
evacuation  delayed  by  the  presence  on  board 
of  a  handicapped  passenger,  or  at  least  of  a 
blind  passenger." 

"We  wish  that  the  meaning  of  'public 
interest'  were  more  clearly  spelled  out  .... 
We  would  hope  that  it  means  that  proce- 
dures will  be  revised  by  the  Administrator 
to  eliminate  unfair  treatment.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  discriminatory  for  airlines  to 
prescribe  certain  seats  for  blind  passengers 
(as  many  do)  without  evidence  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  every  blind  person 
for  the  sake  of  safety.  (Indeed,  many  airlines 
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follow  this  policy  for  our  'convenience,'  al- 
tiiough  they  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  us  off 
the  plane  if  we  refuse  to  comply.)  ...  We 
assume,  therefore,  that  'in  the  public  inter- 
est' means  'in  order  to  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  civil  rights  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Although  we  wrote  all  this  to  the  FAA, 
we  did  not  and  do  not  believe  that  "in  the 
public  interest"  means  any  such  thing  to 
these  officials.  In  the  response  the  FAA  sent 
to  us,  the  question  was  ignored. 

The  question  of  the  availability  of  the 
procedures  we  must  follow  also  goes  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  "equality  of  law"  doc- 
trine. We  explored  this  issue  at  length  with 
the  FAA,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  allowed 
the  agency  to  create  an  absolutely  damning 
record  for  itself.  (We  should  note  that  our 
efforts  to  document  that  the  procedures 
are  not  readily  available  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  FAA 
regulations  are  unworkable.  Even  if  the 
airline  procedures  were  available,  we  would 
be  no  better  off;  the  far  more  pressing  prob- 
lem is  the  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices embodied  in  the  procedures.  Still,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  these  procedures  are  not 
readily  available.)  As  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Bond: 

"To  require  passengers  to  comply  with 
procedures  without  requiring  that  the  pro- 
cedures be  made  known  to  them  is  obvious- 
ly unacceptable.  Does  the  FAA  have  in  mind 
a  method  for  making  such  procedures  widely 
known?  Please  reahze  that  in  this  age  of 
new  awareness  about  minority  rights,  it  will 
not  do  to  hope  that  bUnd  persons  would 
call  the  airlines  in  advance  to  say,  'I  plan  to 
travel  by  air  and  I'm  blind;  are  there  special 
requirements  for  me?'  Since  we  know  from 
our  experience  as  bhnd  persons  that  no  spe- 
cial arrangements  are  actually  needed,  you 
would  have  as  much  chance  of  successfully 
instituting  such  a  poUcy  as  if  you  tried  to 
do  the  same  for  blacks  or  Jews."  Again,  we 
are  certain  that  this  is  precisely  the  proce- 
dure the  FAA  and  the  airlines  have  in  mind. 

We  wrote  further  to  Mr.  Bond:  "You  will 
note  that  handicapped  passengers  may  be 
required    to   inform   the   airlines   of  their 


handicapping  conditions  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  their  journey.  Yet  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulation  contains  no  require- 
ment that  airlines  publish  or  make  known 
these  'notice  requirements,'  although  they 
arc  required  to  submit  them  to  the  FAA. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  you  send  us 
copies  of  all  airline  procedures  for  carriage 
of  the  handicapped  submitted  to  the  FAA. 
Logically,  this  information  should  be  readily 
available  to  the  public;  but  if  for  some  rea- 
son you  feel  there  must  be  an  official  request 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
please  advise  us  of  this." 

The  response  to  this  letter  came  from 
J.  A.  Ferrarese,  Acting  Director  of  the  FAA's 
Flight  Standards  Service,  in  a  letter  written 
for  him  by  one  Howard  Simcox.  Mr.  Simcox 
wrote,  in  part: 

"[W]e  are  wilHng  to  collect  and  release 
the  documents  you  request  under  the  pro- 
cedures contained  in  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (FOIA,  49  CFR  Part  7).  We 
recommend,  however,  that  you  contact  the 
carriers  directly  to  acquire  their  procedures 
for  transporting  persons  who  may  need 
evacuation   assistance   rather  than  making 

your  request  to  the  FAA  under  the  FOIA 

By  requesting  the  procedures  directly  from 
the  carriers  you  will  obtain  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  and  avoid  the  substantial 
search  and  duplication  fees  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  FOIA." 

In  response  to  this,  we  wrote  back  to  Mr. 
Ferrarese,  and  said:  "We  have  taken  the 
matter  a  Uttle  further  since  receiving  [your] 
reply.  Although  Mr.  Simcox  says  the  FAA 
will  'collect'  the  procedures,  the  regulation 
he  refers  us  to  states,  in  section  7.53(c): 
'Each  person  desiring  access  to  a  record  that 
is  located  in  an  operating  administration  . . . 
must  make  a  written  request  to  that  admin- 
istration at  the  address  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
pendix appHcable  to  that  administration.' 
Under  FAR  121.586(b),  each  airline  must 
submit  its  procedures  to  'the  FAA  district 
office  charged  with  the  overall  inspection 
of  its  operations.'  There  are  over  100  com- 
mercial passenger  airlines  operating  in  the 
United  States.  We  must,  thus,  locate  the 
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appropriate  district  office  and  make  a  re- 
quest for  each  airline  to  whichever  office 
inspects  its  operations. 

"Further,  although  Mr.  Simcox  states 
that  substantial  fees  are  'required,'  we  note 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  fees 
will  be  reduced  or  waived  altogether.  We 
explored  this  possibility  with  the  office  of 
the  FAA  General  Counsel.  We  found  that 
the  decision  on  such  a  waiver  would  have 
to  be  made  individually  by  the  head  of  each 
district  office  involved. 

"Mr.  Simcox  recommends,  however,  that 
we  not  use  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  but  that  we  contact 
the  air  carriers  directly.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
we  have  requested  the  procedures  directly 
from  the  carriers.  As  a  start,  we  wrote  to 
the  members  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion—all of  the  major  passenger  airlines.  We 
received  no  response  at  all  from  seven  of 
the  airlines  (including  such  major  carriers  as 
United  and  Pan  American).  Ten  airUnes  sent 
us  their  procedures  or  parts  of  them.  Five 
others  sent  us  letters  containing  summaries 
of  the  procedures,  but  declined  to  send  the 
procedures  themselves. 

"For  instance,  one  airline  wrote:  '[W]e 
have  not  implemented  or  submitted  any 
procedures  to  the  FAA  at  this  time.'  Another 
wrote:  'The  recent  FAA  ruling  did  not  re- 
quire the  airlines  to  change  their  regulations 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  passengers 
with  disabilities,  but  does  require  the  air 
carriers  to  comply  with  the  following  in  re- 
gards to  these  passengers:"  This  letter  then 
summarized  the  amended  [regulations]  and 
stated  that  the  airline  had  complied  with 
them.  Yet  another  airline  wrote:  "(WJehave 
such  procedures,  but  they  are  being  incor- 
porated into  the  various  manuals  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pull 
them  from  the  manuals  without  including  a 
great  deal  of  extraneous  material.'  The  sum- 
mary which  followed  stated  that  passage 
will  not  'automatically'  be  denied  if  no  ad- 
vance notice  is  given." 

Finally,  after  some  consideration,  we  de- 
cided to  take  one  further  step.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  the  day  after  we  sent  our  reply  to 


J.  A.  Ferrarese,  we  filed  a  formal  petition 
for  repeal  of  the  amended  FAA  regulations. 
On  September  27,  we  received  a  letter  from 
C.  L.  Weaver  of  the  FAA  Flight  Standards 
Service,  acknowledging  both  our  letters. 
Mr.  Weaver  wrote  as  follows: 

"Regarding  .  .  .  your  September  13  letter 
to  Mr.  Ferrarese,  and  referring  to  our  July 
20  letter  in  which  we  advised  that  the  Air 
Transport  Association  (ATA)  has  urged  all 
of  its  member  carriers  to  provide  you  and 
other  interested  parties,  upon  request,  with 
their  procedures;  you  may  wish  to  again 
contact  the  air  carriers  (if  you  desire  to  use 
this  process)  to  receive  copies  of  the  sched- 
uled air  carriers'  procedures  for  carrying 
persons  who  may  need  evacuation  assist- 
ance. It  appears  your  original  requests  were 
made  prior  to  our  discussion  with  the  ATA 
and  accordingly,  did  not  get  appropriate  at- 
tention. Your  petition  is  being  evaluated 
and  you  will  be  advised  of  the  agency's  deci- 
sion as  soon  as  possible." 

By  this  time  it  was  fairly  clear  that  the 
FAA  simply  wanted  us  to  go  away  and  leave 
them  alone.  We  realized  that  it  would  take 
some  interest  from  members  of  Congress  to 
gain  any  action,  or  even  any  attention  to 
what  we  were  saying.  So  we  began  sending 
copies  of  our  correspondence  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittees  on  Aviation  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  a  cover  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  (of  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  is  a  part),  we  refiected 
on  what  all  of  our  previous  correspondence 
had  established. 

"Consider,"  we  wrote,  "what  this  means. 
The  NFB  is  an  organization  with  50,000 
members  and  a  reputation  for  litigation  and 
public  demonstrations.  After  five  months 
of  sustained  activity,  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  many  of  the  procedures  adopted 
by  the  airlines  procedures  which  we  must 
follow  or  be  left  on  the  ground.  Think  then 
of  the  casual  blind  would-be  air  traveler.  He 
has  a  choice  of  ways  to  learn  the  rules  which 
govern  him. 

"( 1 )  He  can  locate  the  FAA  district  office 
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charged  with  inspection  of  the  operations 
of  the  airline  he  contemplates  using.  He  must 
then  petition  the  FAA  district  administrator 
for  waiver  of  the  substantial  search  and 
duplication  fees,  and  then  further  petition 
to  have  the  procedures  copied  and  sent  to 
him.  (Hopefully,  he  already  possesses  a  copy 
of  49  CFR  Part  7.)  Or 

"(2)  As  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Simcox  sug- 
gest, he  can  contact  the  airline  directly.  But 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  no  point  in  con- 
tacting the  airline  until  he  has  first  contacted 
the  FAA  and  persuaded  them  to  contact 
the  Air  Transport  Association  in  order  to 
get  the  ATA  to  urge  the  particular  airline 
to  cooperate.  This  latter  route  (again,  as  we 
have  shown)  has  about  a  50-percent  chance 
of  success." 

As  we  concluded,  "[I]t  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  pubUcation  of  these  regulations 
has  marked  the  real  beginning  of  massive 
airline  discrimination  against  the  blind  and 
has  greatly  increased  the  instances  of  public 
humiUation  of  bUnd  travelers.  ...  All  we 
want  is  to  be  amended  out  of  the  regula- 
tions, and  to  be  treated  as  what  we  are: 
able-bodied  citizens  who  may  not  see,  but 
who  pose  no  safety  threat  of  any  kind  to 
airlines  or  other  passengers." 

As  of  the  middle  of  November,  when 
this  article  was  written,  we  had  heard  noth- 
ing further  from  the  FAA.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  receiving  encouraging 
responses  from  members  of  Congress,  and 
it  appears  there  may  be  a  congressional 
hearing  held  at  which  the  FAA  can  be  asked 
pubhcly  to  account  for  its  actions.  As  a  last 
resort,  we  may  have  to  introduce  legislation 
to  correct  the  problem,  and  again,  there  are 
several  members  of  Congress  willing  to  help 
us  do  this.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  can  try 
to  put  this  matter  into  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  although  prejudicial 
treatment  of  the  blind  by  airlines  is  nothing 
new,  it  has  undoubtedly  increased  greatly 
recently.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  imag- 
ined need  for  special  procedures  has  not 
grown  out  of  the  airlines'  actual  experience 
with  blind  travelers.  Our  only  problem  on 


airplanes  is  resisting  the  custodialism  of  the 
night  personnel.  Partly  the  special  treatment 
has  come  because  when  airline  personneK  as 
members  of  the  general  public,  with  the 
same  negative  stereotypes)  begin  to  consider 
what  the  "handicapped"  need,  they  focus 
first  on  the  blind.  For  example,  when  East- 
em  Airlines  books  a  blind  passenger,  they 
affix  a  special  yellow  slip  to  the  ticket.  It 
is  labeled  a  "Passenger  Special  Service  Re- 
quest," and  it  is  stapled  to  the  ticket  even 
when  the  blind  passenger  specifically  re- 
quests that  no  special  service  be  provided. 
On  this  slip,  there  are  four  categories.  They 
are:  passenger  with  children,  invalid,  sight- 
less, elderly,  and  other.  Presumably  all  disa- 
bilities besides  bhndness  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  "other."  This  is  the  situation  we 
face  as  bUnd  people,  and  we  are  well  aware 
of  it.  Blindness  is  considered  the  greatest 
handicap  of  all,  the  one  that  most  requires 
special  treatment. 

But  beyond  this,  there  are  other  factors 
in  this  new  torrent  of  protectionism  and 
militant  custodiaHsm.  At  the  very  time  the 
airlines  were  developing  their  procedures  in 
response  to  the  new  FAA  regulations,  the 
staff  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  was  arranging 
transportation  for  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence. They  were  sending  dossiers  on  blind 
people  to  the  airlines  so  that  special  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  them.  Federation- 
ists  who  had  traveled  hundreds  of  times  in 
the  course  of  their  business  were  suddenly 
being  treated  as  if  they  were  stretcher  pa- 
tients; and  why  not?  This  was  clearly  the 
way  they  were  regarded  by  so  august  a  group 
as  the  White  House  Conference. 

Another  factor  is  the  continuing  attempts 
of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  to  pass 
legislation  allowing  the  sighted  attendants  of 
blind  persons  to  travel  free.  A  major  reason 
for  this,  according  to  a  statement  presented 
to  Congress  by  several  ACB  officers,  is  "to 
relieve  transportation  employees  of  the 
necessity  of  assisting  blind  passengers."  As 
the  statement  went  on  to  explain:  "General- 
ly, airline  employees  are  quite  helpful,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  assistance  rendered 
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by  airline  personnel  for  severely  handi- 
capped passengers  is  requiring  an  increasing 
amount  of  their  time.  More  and  more  blind 
and  other  physically  impaired  persons  (many 
of  them  with  more  than  one  impairment) 
are  finding  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  travel 
by  air.  It  is  only  equitable  that  handicapped 
passengers  who  need  or  want  the  assistance 
of  an  attendant  should  be  spared  the  double 
cost  which  will  continue  to  be  imposed  un- 
less this  legislation  is  enacted." 

All  we  can  say  to  this  is  that  even  if  both 
tickets  were  free,  the  cost  would  be  too 
high.  It  goes  to  the  old  saying  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  If  you  want 
to  get  favors  from  the  airlines  on  the  basis 
that  bHnd  people  are  severely  handicapped 
and  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
airline  personnel  (and  that  in  addition,  many 
of  us  have  other  impairments),  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  those  personnel  smother  you 
with  their  attentions,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves, put  quotas  on  your  numbers.  You 


must  not  be  surprised  if  they  refuse  to  give 
you  jobs  in  their  companies,  and  if  the 
businessmen  traveling  with  you  regard  you 
as  objects  of  helplessness  and  pity.  And 
finally,  if  the  gaining  of  such  degraded  bar- 
gains is  the  center  of  your  activity  as  an 
organization,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if 
the  bUnd  who  have  some  self-esteem  and 
some  hopes  for  first-class  citizenship  regard 
your  activities  as  one  of  the  barriers  to  be 
overcome. 

To  close  this  discussion,  we  relate  one 
more  development.  We  finally  received  a 
letter  from  Pan  American  Airways  in  re- 
sponse to  our  letter  of  April  29.  The  letter 
contained  the  following:  "After  extensive 
review  on  the  question  of  aircraft  evacuation 
in  an  emergency,  our  Flight  Operations  De- 
partment has  concluded  that  blind  persons 
who  are  unaccompanied  by  escort/traveling 
companion  or  guide  dog  must  be  limited  in 
numbers  (varying  by  type  of  aircraft/exits) 
for  the  safety  of  all  concerned."  D 


ISABELLE   L.   D.  GRANT:    THE   EARLY   YEARS 

by   HAZEL  tenBROEK 


Isabelle  L.  D.  Grant,  successful  career 
woman,  attractive  widow,  dedicated  educa- 
tor, devoted  parent,  was  in  full  stride,  in 
the  mid-1940's,  in  what  seemed  the  obvious 
course  of  her  career.  She  was  a  vice-princi- 
pal at  Belvedere  Junior  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  with  her  educational  back- 
ground, could  look  forward  to  advancement 
with  some  certainty. 

Dr.  Grant's  academic  record  was  impecca- 
ble: master's  degree  with  honors.  University 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1917;  diploma.  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  1931;  diploma.  University 
of  Madrid,  Spain,  1937;  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, University  of  Southern  California, 
1940.  The  degrees  were  accompanied  by  a 
full  panoply  of  honor  fraternities,  including 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  a  whole  heap  of  proper 
credentials. 

Extracurricular  activities  were  pursued 
with  intensity.  Wherever  Dr.  Grant  perceived 
a    weakness    in    the   school  program,   she 


created  a  group  to  provide  a  remedy: 
community-school  action  committees, 
parent-teacher  associations,  teacher  study 
groups  to  improve  instruction,  a  grade- 
counselor  plan  for  the  guidance  of  students, 
and  on  and  on. 

All  the  training  and  work  was  but  the 
honing  of  her  spirit  for  a  quite  different 
path  to  career  fulfillment.  In  the  mid-1940's, 
her  doctors  told  Dr.  Grant  that  she  had  in- 
cipient glaucoma  which  should  be  treated. 
But  being  ill  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  list 
of  priorities,  and  she  chose  to  ignore  the 
warnings.  When  the  disease  became  acute 
enough  to  interfere  with  her  activities,  the 
inevitability  of  blindness  was  brought  force- 
fully to  her  attention,  and  she  took  positive 
action.  She  turned  to  the  medical  worid  for 
help.  When  the  efforts  of  the  doctors  and 
the  expenditures  of  considerable  time  and 
money  ended  in  the  predictable  failure.  Dr. 
Grant  went  for  aid  to  the  only  agency  she 
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then  knew    the  Braille  Institute  of  America. 

At  the  agency  she  was  greeted  by  a  func- 
tionary who  asked  a  number  of  irrelevant 
questions,  handed  her  a  heavy,  crook- 
handled  length  of  wood,  and  told  her  to 
return  on  the  morrow  when  he  would  at- 
tempt to  instruct  her  in  its  proper  use.  Dr. 
Grant  found  the  whole  interview  most  dis- 
heartening. When  she  returned  to  the  care  of 
the  friend  who  had  driven  her,  she  was  ready 
to  give  way  to  the  rejection  she  felt,  and  to 
quit.  The  driver,  however,  had  another  idea. 
She  knew  a  bUnd  man  with  a  zest  for  living 
who  did  many  things  most  people  thought 
required  sight.  Dr.  Grant  must  meet  him 
immediately.  They  drove  to  his  home  with- 
out more  ado.  The  driver  left  her  impatient 
passenger  in  the  car,  walked  up  to  the  house, 
and  knocked  on  the  door. 

It  was  James  Garfield,  long-time  Federa- 
tionist.  who  opened  it.  He  was  told  that 
there  was  a  bUnd  woman  in  the  car  who 
was  distressed  and  didn't  know  where  to  go 
for  help.  He  invited  Dr.  Grant  to  come  in. 
After  listening  to  her  tale  of  woe,  Jim  gave 
her  a  lecture.  "You  have  hit  bottom,"  he 
said,  "and  there  is  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 
Don't  feel  sorry  for  yourself  because  that 
won't  do  you  any  good  orget  you  any  place. 
You  don't  have  to  worry  about  being  a  bUnd 
beggar,  because  they  have  been  ruled  off 
the  streets  by  the  work  of  the  organized 
bhnd,  and  there  is  financial  help  from  pubhc 
authorities."  And  so  on. 

On  her  way  home,  Dr.  Grant  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  her  driver,  in  characteristic 
language:  "If  that  httle  whippersnapper  can 
do  it,  I  can."  Thus  began  a  hfelong  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Garfield  became  her  mentor,  boost- 
er, and  general  supporter.  He  urged  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  Braille  Institute  for  two  reasons: 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  Braille;  the  other,  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Club  of  Adult 
Blind,  which  met  there  and  of  which  he  was 
president.  At  these  meetings.  Dr.  Grant 
came  in  contact  with  people  who  were 
bUnd,  who  beUeved  in  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  BUnd  and  its  philosophy.  She 
was  firmly  set  and  moving  along  new  tracks. 


Armed  with  alternative  techniques  which 
she  was  acquiring  as  fast  as  she  could.  Dr. 
Grant  continued  her  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative duties.  However,  early  in  1949,  the 
school  administrators  indicated  that  they 
were  aware  of  her  situation,  and  despite  her 
demonstrated  ability  to  continue,  they  had 
decided  that  she  could  no  longer  perform 
to  their  satisfaction.  They  undertook  to  per- 
suade her  to  take  a  disability  retirement.  Dr. 
Grant  had  wondered  what  she  could  or 
should  expect  after  working  22  years  in  the 
school  system.  Now  she  knew.  The  knowl- 
edge was  decidedly  not  to  her  liking.  Nor 
was  she  inchned  to  bow  her  head  and  disap- 
pear quietly.  Dr.  Grant  called  on  the  Feder- 
ation for  help. 

There  then  began  a  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
and  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at 
both  the  state  and  national  level.  Dr.  Newel 
Perry,  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jemigan,  James  Garfield,  and  a  host  of  other 
Federationists  were  joined  by  many  of  Dr. 
Grant's  professional  colleagues,  in  the  battle 
to  keep  Dr.  Grant  from  forced  retirement. 
Their  efforts  brought  a  partial  but  significant 
victory.  Dr.  Grant  did  not  accept  a  disability 
dismissal  but  remained  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  School  System.  How- 
ever, she  did  not  keep  her  position— the  posi- 
tion for  which  she  had  been  trained  but 
which  she  was  not  allowed  to  hold  because 
of  her  blindness. 

The  contest  to  keep  Dr.  Grant  in  the 
school  system  lasted  until  she  retired.  Her 
difficulties  were  to  lead  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  the  Blind  into  other  clashes  with 
that  school  district  as  other  bhnd  people 
either  entered  the  system  as  students  or 
attempted  to  become  teachers. 

The  school  administrators,  heir  to  all  the 
misconceptions  about  blindness,  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  their  generosity  when, 
in  February  of  1949,  they  removed  Dr, 
Grant  as  vice-principal  and  placed  her  in 
the  Department  of  the  Blind  and  Partially 
Seeing— in  a  resource  room.  And  there,  the 
administration  did  all  it  could  to  make  her 
life  miserable.  She  was  shifted  from  school 
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to  school  and  program  to  program.  Her  bet- 
ter students  were  usually  removed  from  her 
class  when,  with  her  encouragement,  they 
made  strides  toward  normality.  There  was 
always  a  sighted  adult  present  in  the  class- 
room. If  not,  the  doors  to  the  room  were 
locked  in  order  to  '"provide  for  the  safety" 
of  the  students. 

Typically,  in  1954,  she  wrote  to  Dr. 
tenBroek:  "The  first  week  of  school  has 
gone  by  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  am  han- 
dling this  situation  adequately.  ...  1  have 
five  students  as  expected.  The  two  best 
[from  last  term]  were  transferred  to  the 
new  class  in  Marshall  High  School.  The  two 
students  and  their  parents  were  dissatisfied, 
but  not  wishing  to  jeopardize  the  situation 
of  their  children,  did  nothing  about  it.  1 
mean  the  parents  did  nothing.  The  students 
called  me  to  say  that  they  did  not  get  the 
programs  they  desired,  getting  Driver  Edu- 
cation in  lieu  of  Life  Science  II.  ...  I  lis- 
tened to  the  story  but  told  the  students  to 
try  again  for  their  Life  Science.  I  added  that, 
as  we  were  in  different  schools,  I  could  not 
interfere.  This  may  be  a  trivial  matter  in 
the  larger  picture  of  things,  but  it  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  old  hat  that  'anything'  goes 
for  blind  students. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  Fresno  and  the 
state  convention  to  get  a  word  with  you 
about  a  positive  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion, for  to  me  it  is  nauseating." 

In  April  of  1955,  she  wrote:  "The  decision 
is  that  I  am  to  be  transferred  to  the  Belmont 
High  School;  that  1  am  to  continue  working 
with  the  severely  retarded  pupils  of  whom 
there  will  be  either  four  or  at  most  five.  A 
room  is  to  be  set  up  for  me  with  a  partition 
dividing  it  in  two,  and  a  sighted  teacher  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  other  half  of  the  room. 
That's  the  story.  I  think  that  1  must  have 
turned  white,  for  the  thought  passed 
through  my  mind  of  the  blind  teacher  in  a 
glass  cage,  with  a  sighted  teacher  looking 
on  and  after  her.  It  is  the  most  ridiculous 
situation  imaginable-  ludicrous,  insulting  to 
the  individual,  and  degrading.  It  is  medieval- 
ism outstripped! 

"The    only    redeeming    feature    in    this 


sordid  outlook  is  that  the  pupils  I  have  with 
me  are  getting  along  very  well.  But  that  is 
not  setting  up  a  program  for  the  secondary 
school  bhnd  children  here.  [Our  pending 
bills  in  the  legislature]  are  the  beginning  of 
the  answer." 

Correspondence  and  meetings  continued 
apace  as  part  of  everyone's  very  busy  sched- 
ule. In  June  of  1955,  Dr.  tenBroek  wrote: 
"Your  situation  certainly  is  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  lines  of  present  development  are  carried 
out,  you  will  be  pushed  into  a  worse  and 
worse  position  and  eventually  canceled  out 
entirely.  I  see  no  remedy  for  it  except  for 
the  Council  to  try  to  shake  a  person  loose 
to  go  to  work  on  the  education  board,  tak- 
ing the  members  one  by  one.  The  great 
problem  is  how  to  shake  a  man  loose  for 
the  time  required  to  do  that  job."  (The  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  the  Blind  (CCB)  did  follow 
through  on  the  suggestion  to  try  to  persuade 
the  members  of  the  board  to  change  their 
thinking,  and  a  number  of  CCB  leaders  par- 
ticipated in  this  activity  with  some  success.) 

In  September  of  1955,  after  Dr.  Grant's 
move  to  Belmont,  the  picture  was  just  as 
bleak.  As  she  wrote  to  Dr.  tenBroek:  "The 
new  principal  of  the  Belmont  High  School 
telephoned  me,  asking  howing  I  planned  to 
get  to  school,  saying  that  she  was  interested 
in  the  education  of  blind  children,  knew 
nothing  about  the  program,  though  she  did 
know  something  about  the  education  of 
deaf  children.  She  further  said  that  there 
would  be  no  partition  put  up  in  the  room  as, 
if  this  were  done,  there  would  be  neither 
light  norventilationonone  side  of  the  room. 
I  asked  if  another  teacher  were  to  be  there, 
but  she  did  not  answer  my  question,  and  I 
got  little  satisfaction  from  the  somewhat 
hurried  conversation  on  her  part.  However, 
I  did  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to 
the  separation  of  the  retarded  children  from 
the  mentally  normal  ones,  and  about  the 
California  Council  of  the  Blind  being  inter- 
ested in  our  program  to  the  extent  of  having 
the  president  and  other  members  come  to 
see  her  to  discuss  the  setup.  She  made  no 
response  to  my  observations  but  returned 
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to  the  point  that  the  room  was  very  small 
and  would  not  hold  the  materials  that  I  had 
tagged  to  be  brought  from  Polytechnic  to 
Belmont." 

Later  in  the  month.  Dr.  Grant  wrote:  "My 
own  situation  is  just  ludicrous,  although 
the  principal,  faculty,  and  the  school  are  all 
exceedingly  pleasant.  The  substitute  teacher 
who  sits  in  my  room  fills  out  program  cards 
or  puts  books  up  on  the  shelves.  She  was 
told  by  the  principal  that  there  is  a  law  in 
the  city  which  forbids  blind  pupils  to  be 
without  a  sighted  teacher  in  the  room  with 
them.  I  would  think  that  to  employ  the 
substitute  in  special  education  without  a 
credential  for  more  than  ten  days  is  illegal. 
With  regard  to  readers,  I  have  one  each  peri- 
od from  the  regular  school.  They  are  fine 
students— such  a  relief  from  the  foreign 
students  and  mentally  retarded  ones  1  used 
to  have  at  Poly.  These  students  are  receiving 
credits  for  their  reading  .  .  .  ." 

During  the  summer  of  1955,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Department  of  Education 
was  about  to  establish  a  new  position:  Con- 
sultant in  Education  of  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. Dr.  Grant  was  urged  to  take  the 
examination,  set  for  the  fall,  though  rumor 
had  it  that  the  job  was  going  to  someone 
else.  Dr.  Grant  applied.  She  prepared  herself 
with  her  usual  vigor.  As  she  wrote:  "I  have 
done  almost  everything  in  my  power  to  go 
well  prepared  to  this  test.  I  have  had  my 
reader  daily  for  weeks  now.  I  got  the  very 
latest  publications.  I  gathered  and  studied 
everything  I  could  get  on  federal  and  state 
laws  regarding  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren." 

In  December,  in  reply  to  a  query  from 
Professor  tenBroek,  she  wrote:  "You  asked 
for  a  few  notes  about  the  examination.  I 
was  so  disappointed,  for  very  little  of  what 
I  prepared  was  in  the  test.  They  asked  for  a 
lot  of  statistics.  One  question  was,  'Who  is 
Robert  Barnett?'  And  we  were  offered  four 
choices,  two  of  which  were  'President  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind' 
or  'Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation.'  A  list  of  makes  of  Braille  ma- 
chines contained   the  AFB  as  one  of  the 


choices.  Other  people  closely  allied  with  the 
Foundation  were  also  listed  to  be  identified. 
The  Foundation  was  listed  as  a  proper  an- 
swer at  least  ten  times." 

The  solutions  to  several  of  the  dilemmas 
Dr.  Grant  faced  as  a  blind  teacher  came  as 
the  result  of  campaigns  which  the  CCB  had 
been  carrying  on  since  early  after  its  found- 
ing in  1934.  The  early  members  and  leader- 
ship had  growing  concern  on  a  number  of 
subjects  in  addition  to  those  connected 
with  financial  grants  to  blind  persons.  There 
were  problems  surrounding  the  growing 
number  of  graduates  who  were  having  diffi- 
culty entering  teaching  on  a  professional 
level.  The  plight  of  teachers  already  on  the 
job  was  not  improving.  And  the  education 
of  blind  children  was  at  a  virtual  standstill 
at  the  point  where  it  had  begun  some  gen- 
erations before.  Solutions  to  these  problems 
were  basic  in  the  idea  of  forming  an  organi- 
zation. One  has  only  to  look  back  to  Dr. 
Newel  Perry's  exertions  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  to  the  problems  faced 
by  that  new  generation  he  was  raising  to 
enter  the  field. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  organization's 
existence,  proposals  were  introduced  at 
every  session  of  the  state  legislature,  seeking 
remedial  action  on  one  or  more  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  blind -including  those  in 
the  teaching  and  education  fields.  In  1941 
the  first  of  a  series  of  fundamental  changes 
was  written  into  the  School  Code  (now  the 
Education  Code)  as  the  result  of  proposals 
by  the  NFB's  California  affiliate.  The  new 
section  read:  "No  person  otherwise  quali- 
fied shall  be  denied  the  right  to  receive 
credentials  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  he  is  totally  or  par- 
tially blind." 

Another  legislative  success  was  recorded 
in  1953  with  the  addition  of  a  section  to 
the  Education  Code  which  provided  that 
"no  person  may  be  employed  to  teach  in 
special  classes  for  the  blind  who  does  not 
have  a  valid  credential."  That  took  care  of 
one  of  Dr.  Grant's  great  concerns.  The  at- 
tempt to  obtain  help  for  students  in  the 
way  of  field  services  was  less  successful.  A 
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bUl  was  sponsored  by  the  CCB  in  1953  which 
would  have  created  the  position  of  field 
service  teacher  for  high  school  students  at- 
tending schools  independently  in  their  home 
communities.  Patterned  after  an  existing 
provision  in  the  Education  Code  for  a  field 
worker  to  visit  and  aid  graduates  and  former 
pupils  of  the  Cahfomia  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  field  service  teacher  could  have 
been  of  assistance  to  the  teachers  as  well  as 
the  students.  But  the  bill  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  was  lost. 

The  CCB  tried  another  tack.  It  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  expertise  among  its  members 
to  study  and  produce  reports  of  a  profession- 
al caliber.  Pursuant  to  resolutions  adopted 
in  1953,  the  CCB  set  up  two  special  com- 
mittees. Dr.  Kingsley  Price,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Educational  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  and  sometime 
Berkeleyan,  coordinated  and  wrote  the 
report  of  a  distinguished  group  of  blind 
citizens  who  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  of  Blind  Children. 
The  others  were  Russell  Kletzing,  attorney 
in  Sacramento;  Leslie  Schlingheyde,  attor- 
ney in  Modesto;  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  California;  and 
Bonifacio  Yturbide,  attorney  in  San  Francis- 
co. At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Kenneth  Jemigan 
chaired  and  reported  for  another  able  com- 
mittee of  blind  practitioners  and  laymen, 
including  students,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Teaching  Profession.  While  not 
a  member  per  se  of  these  committees.  Dr. 
Grant  took  a  lively  interest  and  participated 
in  their  work. 

Both  committees  reported  regularly  on 
their  progress  to  the  CCB  conventions  and 
gave  final  papers  at  the  October  1954  gath- 
ering. These  reports  were  published  in  early 
1955.  They  had  an  impact  on  what  occurred 
in  these  fields,  though  the  reports  were 
studiously  never  mentioned  by  the  so-called 
"professionals"  in  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind.  Undeterred,  the  California  Coun- 
cil proceeded  to  arrange  for  public  confer- 
ences on  these  subjects. 

The  conference  on  the  Education  of  Blind 


Children  took  place  on  the  University  of 
California  Berkeley  campus.  It  was  sched- 
uled a  few  weeks  after  a  conference  on  the 
same  subject  put  together  by  the  special 
education  people  at  San  Francisco  State. 
The  difference  in  the  topics  discussed  at 
the  two  conferences  tells  the  tale.  San  Fran- 
cisco State  listed  as  subjects  for  discussion 
the  following:  "how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  bUnd  child  in  the  art  program";  "how 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  child  in  the 
physical  education  program";  how  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  bhnd  child  in  the  music 
program";  "what  use  do  you  make  of  case 
records";  "how  to  help  the  child  develop 
independence  without  yourself  curtailing 
that  independence";  "how  do  you  meet  the 
needs  of  the  partially  blind  child  who  may 
use  some  print." 

The  topics  at  the  conference  held  by  the 
organized  blind  were  the  following:  "tech- 
niques used  in  education  of  blind  children, 
including  the  use  of  aids  and  appliances  and 
techniques  for  teaching  such  subjects  as 
Braille  typewriting";  "travel  competence"; 
"emotional  problems  and  their  solutions— 
of  the  children,  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors, and  effective  techniques  of  counsel- 
ing"; "education  of  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped";  "special  credentials";  "should 
education  for  the  blind  be  directed  toward 
vocational  skills  or  overall  background"; 
"social  problems  of  blind  students";  "ways 
of  increasing  the  integration  of  the  blind 
student  into  society."  Blind  professionals 
from  around  the  country  were  on  the  agen- 
da; and  the  people  from  the  conference  at 
San  Francisco  State  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate, along  with  representatives  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
University  of  California. 

The  CCB's  Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee, which  grew  out  of  the  earlier  study 
committees,  also  prepared  reports  on  imple- 
mentation of  |he  policies  which  had  been 
developed.  These  were  translated  into  legis- 
lation which  culminated  in  the  adoption  by 
the  legislature,  a  decade  later,  of  a  statute 
forbidding  discrimination  against  the  blind 
in  the  teaching  profession. 
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Dr.  Grant  was  involved  in  as  many  activi- 
ties concerning  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  especially  blind  children  as  she  could 
squeeze  into  any  one  day.  She  gave  much 
of  her  attention  to  her  studies  until  she  re- 
ceived her  credential  in  special  education  in 
1954.  But  meanwhile,  she  attended  meetings 
of  blind  students,  local  chapters,  and  profes- 
sional meetings  up  and  down  the  state, 
across  the  country,  and  anywhere  else. 
When  she  needed  advice,  she  would  get  on 
the  train  or  plane  and  come  to  the  Bay  Area 
for  conferences  and  consultation  with  Dr. 
tenBroek,  Dr.  Jemigan,  and  others  located 
there.  She  spent  many  hours  in  the  tenBroek 
living  room,  talking,  drinking  endless  cups 
of  tea,  and  enjoying  watching  Dr.  tenBroek 
consume  the  English  toffee  which  she  sup- 
plied. 

Dr.  Grant's  main  interest  in  her  profes- 
sional life  centered  in  students  and  improv- 
ing methods  of  education.  Blindness  meant 
that  she  turned  her  energies  to  blind  stu- 
dents, especially  those  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  during  her  work  hours,  whether 
they  were  under  her  immediate  tutelage  or 
not.  A  1956  exchange  is  illustrative.  On 
October  28  of  that  year.  Dr.  Grant  wrote 
to  Dr.  tenBroek:  "I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
one  of  our  very  fine  young  high  school  stu- 
dents, Robert  Acosta-a  duly  qualified  can- 
didate for  student  body  president  of  the 
Marshall  High  School-has  been  removed 
from  the  list  by  authority  of  the  principal 
and  faculty  of  the  school,  because  of  blind- 
ness. They  maintained  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  appear  when  called  upon  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  needed,  as 
his  transportation  would  be  difficult. 
Robert's  mother  is  disappointed  with  the 
decision  and  went  to  the  school  about  it. 
Robert  is  perfectly  able  to  attend  to  his 
transportation. 

Dr.  tenBroek  commented  a  few  days 
later:  "The  Robert  Acosta  story  is  fright- 
ful," and  he  urged  everyone  to  protest.  A 
month  later.  Dr.  Grant  reported  again:  "The 
boy  received  permission  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  to  run  for  student  body  presi- 
dent. The  election  is  on  December  7.  I  was 


able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the 
principal  wrote  the  father.  It  is  typical  of 
the  attitude  toward  the  blind  who  want  to 
go  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  line  of 
achievement.  The  principal  did  his  level  best 
to  dissuade  the  boy  from  running,  and  fur- 
thermore, tried  to  influence  the  father 
toward  that  end,  too."  Dr.  Grant  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  principal 
wanted  Bob  Acosta's  father  to  sign.  It  read: 
"I  understand  fully  the  demands  which  will 
be  made  upon  my  son  if  he  is  elected  stu- 
dent body  president  of  John  Marshall  High 
School,  and  I  agree  to  see  that  he  is  in  at- 
tendance wherever  and  whenever  his  duties 
demand."  Professor  tenBroek  could  only 
reply  that  he  found  these  actions  of  the 
principal  nothing  short  of  disgusting  and  an 
obvious  attempt  to  confirm  his  original  mis- 
conceptions. 

On  December  12  came  the  bad  news: 
"Bob  Acosta  lost  the  election.  We  wanted 
him  to  win  in  spite  of  the  heavy  odds  against 
him.  We  learned  that  the  principal  had  told 
the  present  student  body  president  to  tell 
Bob  not  to  run.  Instead,  the  fellow  encour- 
aged him,  telling  Bob  that  by  his  quaUfica- 
tions,  his  speaking  ability,  his  grades,  his 
personality,  he  was  far  ahead  of  the  other 
candidates.  But  though  all  of  this  was  true. 
Bob  had  the  principal  and  a  large  number 
of  the  teachers  against  him.  Some  of  the 
teachers  came  to  Bob's  resource  teacher 
and  tried  to  get  her  to  stop  Boh  from  run- 
ning. This  she  did,  but  Bob  ran  in  spite  of 
her,  too.  Well,  he  lost.  Bob's  reacfion  is 
that,  though  he  was  crushed  by  his  defeat, 
only  now  has  he  realized  what  blind  people 
are  up  against  when  they  try  to  fend  for 
themselves.  He  declares  that  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, going  to  fight  his  way  to  where  he 
wants  to  go.  After  March  he  will  be  18  and 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  student 
group,  for  which  he  says  he  is  very  happy. 
He  sees  that  organization  is  his  hope.  Regard- 
ing his  travel  ability,  he  could  go  to  Tim- 
buktu if  necessary.  He's  a  fine  type  of  young- 
ster." 

After  learning  the  results  of  the  Decem- 
ber election.   Dr.    tenBroek   consoled   Dr. 
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Grant:  "Our  luck  certainly  played  out  in 
the  Acosta  case.  Too  bad  that  he  did  not 
win  the  election  over  the  obstacles  and  then 
go  ahead  to  demonstrate  that  he  could  carry 
off  the  job.  In  any  event,  something  is  sal- 
vaged if,  out  of  this  experience,  he  has 
learned  what  he  is  up  against  in  life  and  has 
been  taught  the  invaluable  lesson  of  the 
necessity  for  organization  among  the  bhnd." 

In  that  letter.  Dr.  tenBroek  brought  to 
attention  another  of  Dr.  Grant's  attributes. 
He  wrote:  "You  are  a  wonderful  corre- 
spondent. You  keep  the  letters  coming  if 
there  is  news.  If  we  could  get  other  people 
around  the  country  to  do  Hkewise,  we  would 
be  much  better  informed  than  we  are  and 
in  a  better  situation  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  for  the  formulation  of 
Federation  poUcies." 

Dr.  Grant's  interest  in  education  for  the 
blind  grew  as  she  met  successful  bhnd  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  It  became 
obvious  that  training  and  education-and 
self-help  organizations-were  the  roads  to 
salvation  for  the  blind.  She  attended  a  meet- 
ing in  Oslo,  Norway,  in  1957  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Blind  Youth  and  came  home  imbued 
with  the  crusader's  zeal  to  spread  the  bene- 
fits of  training  and  organizing.  Dr.  Grant 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  take  her  sabbati- 
cal leave  since  regulations  required  that  she 
teach  for  at  least  two  years  after  returning, 
and  her  normal  retirement  date  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. Urged  by  this  and  spurred  by 
her  curiosity  and  desire  to  help,  she  deter- 
mined to  travel.  Pakistan,  she  concluded, 
would  be  her  major  goal  and  as  many  other 
of  the  surrounding  nations  as  she  could 
manage. 

Typewriter,  brailler,  paper,  stylus  and 
slate  strapped  about  her,  one  hand  free  for 
her  white  cane,  lugging  the  rest  of  her  bag- 
gage as  best  she  might.  Dr.  Grant  took  off 
on  a  plane  Pakistan-bound,  though  she  was 
so  exhilarated  that  she  might  easily  have 
carried  herself  away.  She  was  in  Pakistan  for 
six  months-September  1959  to  February 
1960  and  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  blind 
of  that  country  away  from  their  despair 
and  custodialism  toward  self-governance. 


There  she  found  Dr.  Fatima  Shah,  a  well- 
educated,  highly  placed  physician  who  had 
lost  her  sight  in  1957  and  who— as  is  com- 
mon among  the  sighted— regarded  blindness 
as  just  one  step  better  than  being  dead.  The 
greatest  shock  to  Dr.  Shah,  however,  was 
the  realization  that  "others  had  given  her 
up  and  regarded  her  blindness  as  termination 
of  her  active  Hfe."  With  Dr.  Grant  urging 
her  on.  Dr.  Shah  discovered  that  her  life 
and  her  training  need  only  be  redirected. 
She  helped  to  found  the  Pakistan  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  That  organization  has 
grown  in  size  and  influence.  Dr.  Shah,  its 
first  president,  is  now  the  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Grant  did  travel  to  other  countries 
surrounding  the  subcontinent  and  made  fre- 
quent stops  on  her  road  to  and  returning 
from  those  places.  She  made  hundreds  of 
contacts  with  bUnd  people.  When  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  her  teaching 
duties,  it  was  with  the  determination  to 
travel  again  as  soon  as  she  could  to  find  out 
more  about  the  blind  and  especially  about 
blind  children.  She  kept  up  a  fiow  of  corre- 
spondence with  those  she  had  met.  exhort- 
ing them  to  take  action.  Appalled  at  the 
absence  of  the  barest  means  of  communicat- 
ing and  learning.  Dr.  Grant  began  her  own 
recycling  projects.  She  scrounged  slates, 
styluses,  paper,  watches.  Braille  books, 
typewriters.  Braille  writers,  and  anything 
else  she  thought  might  be  useful,  and  sent 
them  off  to  anyone  in  those  far  and  foreign 
parts  who  could  write  and  ask.  Though  the 
NFB  organized  fundraising  and  the  gather- 
ing and  mailing  of  books  and  materials  on  a 
regular  basis.  Dr.  Grant  continued  her  per- 
sonal projects  along  these  lines. 

Now  Dr.  Grant  along  with  Onvia  Ticer 
Tillinghast,  a  blind  teacher  in  a  sighted 
class-decided  it  was  time  for  teachers,  pro- 
spective teachers,  and  students  to  organize 
in  order  to  concentrate  on  their  particular 
problems.  They  set  up  a  conference  on  this 
in  1960.  Conferences  have  been  held  every 
year  since,  with  greater  numbers  and  grow- 
ing infiuence.  Out  of  this  developed  the 
NFB  of  California  Teachers  Division. 
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Dr.  Grant  was  looking  forward  to  her  re- 
tirement and  more  travel.  That  event  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June 
1962.  The  occasion  was  marked  by  many 
events  and  the  bestowing  of  many  honors. 
The  greatest  of  these  was  a  Fulbright  Fel- 
lowship. This  was  supplemented  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  Dr.  Grant  once  again  made  travel  plans. 
Main  target -Africa. 

She  started  her  travels  by  accompanying 
the  tenBroeks  to  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  in  Hanover.  Germany. 
The  NFB  wanted  to  talk  with  those  worth- 
ies about  how  the  NFB  representation  in 
WCWB  was  being  exploited  and  outright 
denied  in  something  other  than  an  above- 
board  fashion.  The  NFB  spokesmen  were 
given  a  very  chilly  reception,  were  otherwise 
gratutitously  insulted,  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  committee's  sessions 
though  the  NFB  was.  at  the  least,  a  dues- 
paying  member. 

Dr.  Grant  and  Dr.  tenBroek  sat  having 
tea  and  toast  in  a  small  neighborhood  guest- 
house after  the  sessions  had  adjourned  and 
bemoaned  the  domination  of  a  worldwide 
organization  dealing  with  the  bhnd  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
other  agencies.  Dr.  tenBroek  had  been  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  organi- 
zations of  the  bUnd  in  Europe.  As  he  and 
Dr.  Grant  talked,  it  became  obvious  that  if 
the  blind  were  to  be  properly  represented 
and  were  to  govern  their  own  affairs,  sooner 
or  later  they  would  have  to  organize  on 
something  larger  than  national  scope. 

Dr.  Grant  made  her  way  east.  She  devel- 
oped a  technique  for  finding  blind  people 
and  for  managing  to  see  ministers  high  in 
the  governing  ranks  of  many  countries-not 
infrequently,  the  heads  of  state.  To  all  of 
them  she  talked  of  organization,  of  teach- 
ing, of  training.  Sometimes  Dr.  Grant  had 
to  stamp  her  foot  or  shake  a  finger  in  anger 
when  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  bUnd 
with  these  plenipotentiaries,  but  those  ac- 
tions were  rarely  taken  amiss.  Occasionally 
these   officials  caught   her   fervor  for  the 


necessity  of  educating  blind  youth  to  get 
them  out  of  the  deep  and  unending  poverty 
that  was  their  lot.  In  some  countries  she 
was  permitted  to  conduct  seminars  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  on  proper  methods  of 
instruction.  In  other  countries,  she  was  able 
to  persuade  governments  to  institute  educa- 
tional programs  or  other  measures  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  training  of  the  large  blind 
populations,  especially  the  young.  In  all 
countries  she  encouraged  the  blind  to  orga- 
nize for  their  own  improvement  after  the 
model  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Bhnd. 

Dr.  Grant's  expressed  goal  was  an  inter- 
national student  division  organized  to  feed 
trained  people  into  new  national  organiza- 
tions of  the  bhnd.  Every  country  had  some 
sort  of  agency  for  the  blind,  but  only  in 
Europe,  the  United  States.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  were  there  organizations  of 
the  blind  which  were  independent  of  the 
agencies.  She  saw  the  students  as  the  future 
leaders  of  those  oppressed  millions  of  blind 
people  in  other  countries,  who  would  lead 
them  out  of  their  bondage  of  poverty  to 
the  independence  which  was  every  man's 
birthright. 

The  leaders  of  the  Federation,  however, 
felt  the  time  was  ripe  to  create  an  inter- 
national unit  more  comprehensive  than  a 
student  division.  With  Dr.  Grant's  enthusi- 
astic participation,  plans  were  set  afoot  for 
the  formation  of  a  worldwide  organization. 
The  1964  NFB  Convention  in  Phoenix  was 
the  convention,  as  it  turned  out,  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  the  Blind.  One  whole 
day  was  devoted  to  the  presentations  of 
foreign  dignitaries.  Representatives  of  seven 
countries  were  present,  and  a  number  of 
others  sent  papers  about  conditions  and 
programs  in  their  nations.  As  reported  in 
the  1964  Convention  Roundup: 

"The  visitors  came  to  Phoenix  with  vary- 
ing points  of  view  on  programs  for  the  blind, 
from  countries  with  widely  divergent  needs 
of  the  blind,  and  in  different  stages  of  readi- 
ness for  world  organization  of  the  blind.  To 
a  man,  however,  they  recognized  the  need 
for  organization  of  the  bhnd  themselves  on 
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a  world  basis,  the  necessary  major  features 
ofsuch  an  organization,  the  common  aspira- 
tions of  the  blind  everywhere  for  independ- 
ence and  integration,  the  common  goals  to 
be  achieved  by  organization,  and  the  com- 
mon functions  to  be  performed." 

Preliminary  meetings  were  held  at  Phoe- 
nix and  later  in  New  York.  All  saw  their 
dreams  brought  to  fruition  when,  with  a  con- 
stitution drawn  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jacobus 
tenBroek,  the  International  Federation  of 
the  Blind  became  a  reaUty.  Professor 
tenBroek's  banquet  address,  "The  Parlia- 
ment of  Man:  the  Federation  of  the  World," 
set  forth  the  problems  and  the  solutions. 

But  the  fitting  climax  to  that  Conven- 
tion, and  to  these  early  years  of  Isabelle 
Grant's  involvement  with  the  organized 
blind  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world,  was  the  conferral  upon 
her  of  the  Newel  Perry  Award  by  NFB  Presi- 
dent Russell  Kletzing.  In  presenting  the 
award.  President  Kletzing  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  serve  as  a  fitting  sum- 
mation of  the  career  of  a  most  courageous 
and  far-seeing  woman: 

"If  we  of  the  National  Federation  honor 
Isabelle  tonight,  it  is  because  she  has  been 
doing  us  honor  for  many  years.  To  blind 
people  everywhere  she  has  become  the  gra- 
cious and  dynamic  symbol  of  Federation- 
ism-of  voluntary  self-organization  and  self- 
advancement.  We  have  long  since  dubbed 
Isabelle  our  ambassador  without  portfolio; 
and  indeed  she  needs  no  portfolio,  since 
she  carries  the  message  and  spirit  of  our 
movement  in  her  heart  and  expresses  it  in 


her  work. 

"Isabelle  Grant  is  of  course  more  than 
that  more  than  our  ambassador  and  chief 
missionary  overseas.  In  her  own  right  she  is 
a  leader  of  the  blind,  a  skillful  educator,  a 
tireless  promoter,  and  an  astonishing  exam- 
ple of  the  triumph  of  mind  and  will  over 
physical  limitation.  Everyone  here  knows 
of  her  fabled  travels  around  the  world,  ac- 
companied only  by  her  faithful,  understand- 
ing, and  sustaining  companion-a  white  cane 
named  'Oscar.'  And  we  all  know  what  these 
travels  have  been  like:  not  the  leisurely  ex- 
cursion of  a  tourist  but  the  hard  road  of  the 
crusader-seeking  not  ease  but  hardship,  and 
concentrating  in  particular  upon  those  new- 
ly emerging,  poverty-stricken  lands  whose 
teeming  populations  of  blind  people  are 
both  the  largest  and  neediest  in  the  world. 

"Nor  do  I  need  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  social  miracles  achieved  by  Dr.  Grant 
over  the  past  six  years  for  the  blind  of  Pak- 
istan. She  has  inspired  them  with  faith,  a 
faith  once  undreamed  of,  in  their  powers 
and  their  collective  future.  She  has  stimu- 
lated their  voluntary  organization  and 
worked  with  them  to  build  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  Federationism.  She  has  pushed, 
prodded,  and  pestered  the  government  of 
Pakistan  into  sponsoring  a  full-fiedged  revo- 
lution in  its  attitudes  surrounding  the  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  and  the  training  of 
teachers  for  them." 

"But  no  list  of  specifics  can  convey  the 
full  scope  of  this  gentlewoman's  teaching. 
By  her  deeds,  by  her  words,  and  by  her 
enlightened  example.  Dr.  Grant  has  truly 
educated  us  all."  D 
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ROBERT   HUMPHREYS   IS   NAMED   COMMISSIONER 
OF   THE   REHABILITATION   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

by   RALPH  SANDERS 


The  quality  of  person  holding  the  job  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  in  tiie  Department  of  HEW 
has  been  high  recently.  We  were  more  than 
pleased  with  the  responsiveness  of  Commis- 
sioner Andrew  Adams,  who  went  beyond 
simply  being  open  to  our  input  and  was  a 
real  friend  to  the  bhnd.  When  the  change  in 
Administrations  put  his  job  on  the  block, 
we  mounted  a  campaign  for  his  reappoint- 
ment -showing  that  we  stick  by  our  friends. 
We  tried  mightily,  but  it  was  just  not  to  be. 
A  new  HEW  Secretary  wanted  his  own  man, 
and  there  was  httle  we  could  do  about  it. 

But  as  it  turned  out,  it  is  clear  that  our 
efforts  were  noticed  in  HEW.  The  man  who 
was  appointed  RSA  Commissioner  is  a  man 
with  a  long  history  of  advocating  the  rights 
of  consumers,  and  he  is  a  man  who  has 
already  showed  himself  to  be  aware  of  and 
friendly  to  the  organized  bUnd.  He  is  Robert 
Humphreys,  who  was  formerly  Special 
Counsel  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Human  Resources  and  chief  legislative  ad- 
visor to  Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  We 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with  Mr. 
Humphreys  and  to  positive  achievements  in 
rehabihtation  at  the  federal  level. 

In  his  work  with  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources,  Mr.  Humphreys  has  already 
been  part  of  measures  which  have  benefited 
the  blind  consumer.  He  was  closely  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  and  even  more  closely  involved 
in  the  1 974  amendments  to  the  act  which  in- 
cluded the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  guaranteed  to 
vendors  the  right  to  a  hearing  and  to  more 
equitable  distribution  of  vending  machine 
income.  Mr.  Humphreys  is  clearly  familiar 
with  the  federal  programs  which  are  impor- 
tant to  us.  Beyond  this,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  concept  that  consumers  have  rights,  par- 
ticularly the  right  to  provide  input  to  pro- 
grams which  affect  their  lives. 


As  it  happens,  we  have  already  had  a 
chance  as  an  organization  to  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Humphreys.  Last 
July,  when  a  spot  opened  up  on  our  Con- 
vention program,  Mr.  Humphreys,  with 
almost  no  notice,  put  aside  other  commit- 
ments and  flew  to  New  Orleans  to  appear 
on  a  panel  on  the  future  of  rehabilitation 
services.  He  gave  a  positive  talk  about  the 
improvements  which  need  to  be  made.  In 
particular  he  supported  the  comprehensive 
services  legislation  introduced  by  the  Feder- 
ation last  winter.  He  ended  his  talk  by  say- 
ing: "Older  people  who  are  disabled  don't 
want  or  need  a  vocational  goal,  but  they  do 
need  adjustment  and  other  services.  Many 
younger  disabled  people  may  not  have  an 
immediate  prospect  for  gainful  employment 
but  may  very  well  develop  one  after  the 
provision  of  VR  services." 

Later,  during  the  question  period  which 
followed,  he  supported  the  concept  of  the 
separate  state  agency  for  the  blind.  He  said: 
"[A]s  long  as  there  are  special  conditions 
and  special  needs  for  particular  disability 
groups,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  identi- 
fiable, clear-cut  responsibilities  for  those 
groups."  At  a  later  point  in  the  session,  he 
said,  concerning  another  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  us:  "On  the  local  level,  I  think 
there  has  to  be  a  lot  of  re-education  of 
rehabilitation  counselors;  and  if  that  re-edu- 
cation is  not  satisfactory,  then  they  ought 
to  be  removed."  Finally,  he  stated,  with  re- 
gard to  the  numbers  game  played  by  state 
agencies  to  boost  their  statistics  on  closures: 
"It  is  most  clear  to  me  that  a  closure  is  not 
a  rehabilitation." 

Although  Mr.  Humphreys  has  been  offi- 
cially in  office  for  only  a  few  weeks,  he  has 
already  promised  us  that  he  will  investigate 
the  cozy  relationship  between  the  federal 
Office  for  the  Blind  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  a  relationship  which- 
according  to  a  GSA  official-has  produced 
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an  agreement  that  could  keep  blind  people 
out  of  federal  locations  for  the  next  15 
years.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  real  advocacy 
Mr.  Humphreys  will  provide  for  us,  there  is 


every  reason  to  look  for  steady  improve- 
ment in  RSA  in  the  years  ahead.  If  so.  Bob 
Humphreys  will  have  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  organized  blind  movement.  D 


DIALOGUE:   IT'S  A   MOLD  STORY— VERY  VERY   NOLO 

by   KENNETH  JERNIGAN 


Dialogue  magazine  has  never  been  one  to 
hide  its  light  under  a  bushel-or,  for  that 
matter,  even  a  bucket  or  a  cup.  In  almost 
every  issue  Editor  Don  Nold  informs  us  that 
Dialogue  is  the  only  publication  in  the  world 
which  speaks  "objectively"  about  problems 
of  the  blind.  Every  other  magazine  has  a 
particular  point  of  view,  or  an  ax  to  grind, 
or  something  or  other. 

The  Spring,  1977,  issue  oi  Dialogue  was 
no  exception.  Mr.  Nold  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "It's  Time  to  Face  the  Issues."  As 
usual,  he  made  his  customary  modest  state- 
ment about  objectivity  early  on.  He  said  it 
this  way:  "For  several  years  Dialogue  has 
been  reporting  the  activities  of  these  various 
agencies  and  organizations  in  an  objective 
way  through  articles  and  interviews  giving 
all  sides  the  right  to  voice  their  respective 
opinions."  Mr.  Nold  went  on  to  prove  his 
claim  of  "objectivity"  by  commenting  on 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  this: 

"Credibility.  What  then,  if  anything,  is 
wrong  with  the  tactics  used  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind?  From  observation 
over  the  years,  it  seems  to  center  on  their 
lack  of  credibility.  .  .  .  Too  many  times  the 
leaders  of  the  NFB  have  distorted  facts,  used 
half-truths,  and  consistently  complained 
about  other  agencies'  closed-door  practices 
that  they  use  within  their  organization. 
Their  leaders  insist  that  all  agencies  serving 
the  blind  make  all  their  operations  open 
and  available  for  inspection  at  all  levels.  Yet 
they  deny  the  same  to  others  who  ask  that 
privilege  of  them." 

Mr.  Nold  goes  on  to  say:  "This  writer 
has  long  contended  that  NFB  does  not  have 
50,000  members.  When  asked  if  NFB  could 
certify  50,000  members,  James Gashel,  head 


of  the  NFB's  Washington  Office,  said:  'I'm 
certifying  it  to  you  right  now.  We  say  we 
have  them,  and  we  have  them.'  Mr.  Gashel 
is  an  attorney  and  knows  very  well  that 
to  certify  a  membership  an  independent  or- 
ganization must  be  engaged  to  examine  all 
records,  contact  names  on  the  list  for  veri- 
fication, and  conduct  a  complete  audit  of 
membership." 

This  is  not  all  of  Mr.  Nold's  "objective" 
commentary.  He  goes  on  to  say  this:  "The 
National  Federation  permits  no  opposition 
from  its  membership,  and  its  leadership  is 
as  autocratic  as  any  dictatorship  in  history." 
This  is  hardly  temperate  or  "objective"  lan- 
guage, nor  is  the  following  statement:  "In 
1961  when  a  group  of  members  opposed  the 
practices  of  its  national  leaders  on  several 
counts,  those  who  opposed  the  leadership 
withdrew  to  form  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind,  although  NFB  records  indicate 
they  were  expelled." 

This  is  strange  language,  indeed,  from 
one  who  keeps  telling  us  how  "objective" 
and  disinterested  he  is.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Nold  has  never  attended  a  single  NFB  Con- 
vention in  his  life.  Yet.  he  presumes  to  make 
his  dogmatic  pronouncement  as  if  he  knew 
all  about  it.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
attended  NFB  Conventions-every  one  of 
them  since  1952.  I  was  there,  for  instance, 
in  1961;  and  I  can  tell  Mr.  Nold  that  the 
states  in  question  were  expelled.  There  are 
recordings  to  prove  it. 

Thinking  that  finally  enough  is  enough, 
Donald  McConneli  (editor  of  the  Braille 
Monitor)  responded  to  Mr.  Nold  in  the  Fall, 
1977,  issue  of  Dialogue  Mr.  McConneli 
pointed  out  that  "In  1961  Mr.  Nold's  wife 
was  an  officer  of  the  Kansas  NFB  affiliate, 
which  was  expelled  and  later  became  part 
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of  the  ACB."  Mr.  McConnell  went  on  to 
say  this:  "The  fact  that  Mr.  Nold  pubhshes 
this  one-sided  picture  and  does  not  mention 
his  persona!  stake  in  the  ACB  viewpoint  will 
give  readers  some  idea  of  the  objectivity  of 
Dialogue's  reporting." 

Mr.  Nold  tried  to  prove  his  "objectivity" 
by  allowing  Mr.  McConnell's  article  to  ap- 
pear in  Dialogue,  but  he  showed  his  true 
colors  by  the  way  he  did  it.  He  followed  Mr. 
McConnell's  article  with  a  point-by-point 
denial  and  counterattack.  Then,  just  for 
good  measure,  he  threw  in  an  "unsolicited" 
response  to  his  earlier  editorial  from  Dr. 
Richard  Bleecker,  NAC's  executive  director. 
Dr.  Bleecker's  comments  about  the  NFB 
were  hardly  what  one  would  call  friendly. 
Some  of  Mr.  Nold's  attempted  responses 
would  be  laughable  if  they  did  not  border 
on  the  pathetic.  For  instance,  he  says  this: 
"I  met  my  wife  in  1963,  two  years  after 
ACB  was  founded,  and  while  she  followed 
the  Kansas  delegation  into  affiliation  with 
ACB,  she  took  no  active  part  in  the  contro- 
versy. Even  if  she  had,  this  in  no  way  had 
anything  to  do  with  my  editorial,  which  was 
written  without  her  consent  or  knowledge. 
To  drag  her  into  this  is  not  only  totally  ir- 
relevant, but  in  extremely  poor  taste." 

Well,  Mr.  Nold, you  may  not  like  the  way 
it  tastes;  but  facts  are  facts— besides  all  of 
which,  you  started  it  in  the  first  place,  tell- 
ing us  how  "objective"  you  are  and  how 
you  have  no  axes  to  grind.  You  may  not 
have  met  your  wife  until  two  years  after 
1961,  but  I  met  her  before  that  time.  I  was 
at  that  1961  Convention;  and  I  observed 
firsthand  what  occurred.  I  believe  it  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  truth  to  imply  that  your  wife 
was  merely  a  passive  observer  who  "followed 
the  Kansas  delegation  into  affiliation  with 
ACB"  and  "took  no  active  part  in  the  con- 
troversy." Mr.  Nold,  let's  be  "objective." 
Let's  examine  the  facts.  You  have  not  at- 
tended NFB  Conventions.  You  have  attended 
several  ACB  conventions  and  appeared  on 
their  program.  Your  wife  was  part  of  the 
group  expelled  from  NFB.  She  was  a  state 
officer.  Over  the  years  you  have  written 
articles  about  NFB  and  ACB,  but  you  have 


never  disclosed  these  facts.  Can  you  honest- 
ly say  this  makes  you  appear  to  be  "objec- 
tive"? How  does  it  happen  that  you  have 
repeatedly  gone  to  ACB  conventions  but 
have  somehow  just  never  found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  a  Convention  of  the 
Federation? 

I  repeat  that  Mr.  Nold's  responses  to  Mr. 
McConnell  would  be  laughable  if  they  did 
not  border  on  the  pathetic.  In  his  article 
Mr.  McConnell  had  the  following  comments 
about  Mr.  Nold's  statement  that  Mr.  Gashel 
is  an  attorney:  "Although  it  is  irrelevant  to 
whether  we  have  50,000  members,  Mr. 
Gashel  is  not  an  attorney  and  has  never 
claimed  to  be.  It  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Nold 
to  say  that  he  didn't  know  this.  He  is  a  re- 
porter and  can  be  expected  to  verify  his 
own  statements.  We  would  put  this  mis- 
statement against  his  claim  that  the  NFB 
distorts  facts  and  uses  half-truths." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  McConnell  caught  Mr. 
Nold  flat-footed.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  most  graceful  thing  Mr.  Nold  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  smile  and  admit  it. 
But  no!  He  couldn't  bring  himself  to  do  it. 
He  tried  to  wiggle  out  of  it  in  one  of  the 
most  bizarre  attempts  at  logic  I  have  ever 
seen.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

"In  questioning  whether  NFB  had  50,000 
members,  I  quoted  James  Gashel's  comment 
that  'I'm  certifying  it  to  you  now.'  First  of 
all,  I  did  not  identify  him  as  an  attorney  at 
law;  I  said  attorney.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
dictionary  the  definition  of  attorney:  'Any 
person  legally  empowered  to  act  as  agent 
for  or  in  behalf  of  another.'  Mr.  Gashel  is 
legally  empowered  to  act  for  NFB  in  its 
Washington  Office,  so  he  is  in  that  sense  an 
attorney." 

Come,  come,  Mr.  Nold!  It  won't  do.  It 
isn't  cute,  and  it  isn't  believable.  I  invite 
any  fair-minded  person  to  read  your  earlier 
statement  about  Mr.  Gashel  and  see  whether 
it  can  be  taken  in  the  context  you  suggest. 
You  said  this:  "Mr.  Gashel  is  an  attorney 
and  knows  very  well  that  to  certify  a  mem- 
bership an  independent  organization  must 
be  engaged  to  examine  all  records  .  .  .  ." 
Your  statement  implies  that  this  is  a  legal 
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matter  and  that  because  Mr.  Gashel  in  an 
"attorney,"  he  would  certainly  know  the 
specialized  meaning  of  the  word  "certify." 
If  you  only  meant  that  he  was  an  "attorney" 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive, why  would  this  give  him  any  special 
knowledge  about  the  legalities  of  certifica- 
tion? 

If  I  am  sitting  in  my  office  and  someone 
tells  me  that  four  attorneys  are  outside  to 
see  me,  I  will  reasonably  conclude  that  I 
am  going  to  meet  with  a  delegation  of  law- 
yers. If  (when  I  go  out  to  see  them)  1  find 
an  insurance  agent,  the  postman,  the  milk- 
man, and  a  typewriter  salesman,  I  will  think 
somebody  is  trying  to  put  me  on  if  I  am 
told  that  all  four  are  attorneys  because  they 
are  "agents"  for  their  respective  employers. 
Furthermore,  I  will  not  think  that  the  milk- 
man has  any  particular  knowledge  about 
what  it  means  to  "certify"  simply  because 
he  is  an  "agent"  for  the  milk  company -un- 
less, of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  "certified 
milk."  In  the  sense  of  the  Nold  definition 
almost  everybody  I  know  is  an  attorney. 
The  world  is  swarming  with  them. 

Regardless  of  all  this,  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
1977,  issues  of  Dialogue  have  rendered  a 
real  service.  They  have  laid  to  rest,  once 
and  for  all,  the  matter  of  Mr.  Nold's  and 
Dialogue's  "objectivity."  Mr.  Nold  is  about 
as  objective  as  most  other  people.  He  writes 
from  his  own  particular  point  of  view  and 
that  of  his  publication.  He  has  his  own  par- 
ticular values  and  beliefs.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  tries  to  be  fair  and 
honest-at  least,  in  the  context  of  his  preju- 
dices and  biases.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  people  and  publications  in  the  field 
that    are   just    as   "objective,"   or  just   as 


"unobjective"— depending    on    where    you 
start  and  how  you  see  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Braille  Monitor  is  objec- 
tive, but  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  sees  it  differently. 
The  Foundation  doubtless  thinks  its  publi- 
cation is  a  model  of  propriety  and  fair- 
mindedness,  but  quite  a  number  of  us  don't 
see  it  that  way.  That  is  what  it's  all  about, 
and  why  freedom  of  the  press  is  such  a  good 
thing  and  such  a  precious  right. 

Say  on,  Mr.  Nold.  By  all. means,  do  it. 
Speak  your  beliefs,  and  say  your  say:  but 
please  stop  telling  us  you  are  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  field  who  is  "objective."  You 
aren't,  and  we  all  know  it-I  suspect  that 
even  you  know  it.  On  the  whole  you  are 
really  not  all  that  bad  as  an  editor.  You 
lean  a  little  toward  the  ACB  at  times,  but 
you  have  a  touchy  temper,  and  so  you  scold 
at  them  now  and  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  one  of  your  characteristics  (a  not 
altogether  unpleasant  characteristic,  inci- 
dentally). You  like  to  scold  at  everybody- 
not  too  much,  just  a  little  to  tickle  your 
vanity  and  show  us  that  you  are  "objective" 
and  fair-minded  about  it  all.  More  power  to 
you,  but  take  a  page  from  the  title  of  your 
own  column  in  Dialogue:  "It's  a  Nold  Story." 

(Incidentally,  Mr.  Nold,  I  am  sending 
you  a  copy  of  this.  Would  you  care  to  print 
it,  just  to  show  your  readers  how  "objec- 
tive" you  are?  If  you  do  print  it,  will  you 
try  to  nullify  its  effect  by  surrounding  it 
with  your  answers,  along  with  an  "unsolic- 
ited" article  or  two  from  Dr.  Bleecker? 
Well,  have  at  it.  Print  it-or  don't  print  it. 
Answer  it-or  don't  answer  it.  As  the  com- 
mon saying  goes,  omphaloskepsis  is  rarely 
taken  for  insouciance.)  D 


THE  SENATE  PASSES  OUR   DISABILITY   INSURANCE  AMENDMENTS 


In  November,  the  U.S.  Senate  completed 
its  version  of  Social  Security  legislation  for 
this  year.  The  Senate  bill  contains  our  Dis- 
ability Insurance  for  the  Blind  amendments, 
which  were  offered  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 
Senators    DeConcini    and   Humphrey   also 


were  especially  helpful  in  achieving  this.  As 
you  read  this,  the  conferees  from  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  meeting  to  create  a  com- 
promise bill.  Federationists  should  take 
every  step  possible  to  secure  acceptance  of 
the  Bayh  amendment  in  the  final  legislation. 
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Tell  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  sup- 
port  the  Bayh  amendment  to  H.R.  9346, 


the   Social   Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1977.  It  is  vital  to  act  now.  D 


THE   FEDERATION   MOVES  TOWARD   SELF-SUPPORT 


We  began  this  year  in  the  gravest  financial 
trouble.  The  source  of  funding  which  sus- 
tained the  Federation  for  37  years  had  come 
to  an  end;  and  although  we  received  some 
carry-over  money  in  the  first  months  of 
this  year,  we  were  faced  with  almost  certain 
bankruptcy.  It  was  a  prospect  which  filled 
the  regressive  agencies  and  "professionals" 
who  oppose  our  movement  with  glee.  They 
discussed  it  at  their  conferences  and  pub- 
lished it  in  their  journals.  But  they  did  not 
count  on  the  loyalty  of  the  nation's  blind 
to  the  movement  they  had  created.  As  the 
year  comes  to  a  close,  the  response  of  Fed- 
erationists  has  been  such  that  we  can  say 
confidently  that  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Bhnd  will  not  be  silenced  by  a  lack 
of  funds. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  where  we  stand 
after  ten  months  of  effort,  we  print  a  list  of 
the  25  states  which  had  contributed  the 
most  in  terms  of  both  Pre-Authorized  Check 
(PAC)  Plan  pledges  and  other  donations  as 
of  October  31.  These  other  donations  are 
funds  given  by  members,  their  families,  and 
friends— in  other  words,  money  which  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  support  of  Feder- 
ationists.  Here  then  are  the  top  twenty-five 
states  and  the  amounts  contributed,  omit- 
ting pennies: 

Colorado-$31,019;  Iowa-$26,548;  Cali- 
fornia-$l9,013;  Virginia-$15,473:  Mary- 
land-$8,956;  Washington-$8,467;  Massa- 
chusetts-$7,353;  Minnesota-$6,318;  Illi- 
nois-$4,718;  Ohio-$4,530;  Missouri- 
$4,137;  New  York-S3,981;  Nebraska- 
53,219;  South  Carolina-$3,005;  Texas- 
$2,836;  Hawaii-$2,790;  Idaho-$2,696; 
Indiana-$2,619;  Mississippi-$2,459;  Ore- 
gon-S2,338;  District  of  Columbia-$2,230; 
Florida-$2,052;  Michigan-$1,906;  Kan- 
sas-$l,859;  and  North  CaroHna-$l,819. 

The  number  one  position  of  Colorado  is 


partly  explained  by  a  resolution  passed  at 
their  recent  convention.  It  reads: 

"Whereas  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Colorado  was  given  $14,200  on 
May  23,  1977,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  David  H.  Krohn  estate;  and 

"Whereas  these  funds  are  not  needed  by 
the  NFB  of  Colorado,  but  they  are  needed 
in  our  national  treasury: 

"Be  it  resolved  this  17th  day  of  September 
1977  in  this  City  of  Denver  that  the  $14,200 
gift  from  the  David  H.  Krohn  estate  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  treasury  of  the  NFB  of 
Colorado  to  the  treasury  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind." 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  PAC 
Plan  as  of  the  end  of  October,  this  time  for 
the  top  ten  states.  The  first  figure  is  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  state  who  belong  to  the 
PAC  Plan;  the  second  is  their  combined 
monthly  pledges,  again  omitting  pennies. 

Iowa  (94)  $1,964;  CaHfornia  (81)  $1,053 
Maryland  (37)  $925;  Colorado  (32)  $564 
Washington(28)$514;Minnesota(23)$350 
New  York  (16)  $323;  Missouri  (26)  $319 
Illinois  (12)  $305;  and  Virginia  (17)  $276. 
The  total  PAC  pledges  of  all  the  states,  as 
of  October  31  was  $9,832.75  per  month. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 
Federationists  are  responding  at  a  hearten- 
ing rate.  It  is  also  obvious  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  if  our  activities  are  not  be 
greatly  curtailed.  The  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  people  who,  through  the  PAC  Plan, 
are  virtually  supporting  the  movement  will 
also  indicate  that  a  single  person  can  do 
much.  We  urge  the  thousands  of  members 
who  are  not  on  the  PAC  Plan  to  look  into 
their  hearts  and  see  whether  they  really 
wish  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  rest. 
Next  year,  there  will  be  no  residue  from  last 
year's  mailings,  and  the  need  for  aggressive 
NFB  action  is  far  from  diminishing.  D 
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STATE  CONVENTIONS 


Over  the  past  few  months  a  number  of 
states  have  sent  in  convention  reports  to 
the  Monitor,  but  lacii  of  space  has  prevented 
them  from  appearing  in  the  magazine.  Since 
conventions  continue  to  occur  and  since 
space  in  the  Monitor  continues  to  be  scarce, 
we  have  excerpted  the  reports  and  print 
them  here,  in  the  last  issue  of  1 977,  in  order 
to  clear  the  decks  for  news  of  the  year  of 
affiliate  activity  coming  up. 

The  1977  convention  of  the  NFB  of 
Nebraska  was  held  in  Lincoln  the  weekend 
of  May  13-15.  It  was  the  largest  Nebraska 
convention  yet,  with  about  80  people  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  began  with  a  legislative 
dinner.  State  Senator  Harold  Moyland  was 
presented  an  award  for  his  help  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  voting  rights  bill-a  major  recent 
achievement  of  the  affiliate.  The  blind  of 
Nebraska  have  also  been  actively  trying  to 
move  library  services  away  from  the  state 
library  and  into  the  state  agency  for  the 
blind.  Monitor  readers  will  remember  that 
the  hbrary  fought  back  tooth  and  nail  and 
with  little  regard  for  the  propriety  of  its 
tactics.  Continuing  this  policy  of  active  non- 
cooperation,  the  library  refused  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  convention,  although 
the  hbrary  was  only  four  blocks  away. 

There  was  a  lively  panel  discussion  on 
the  question  of  whether  state  employment 
application  forms  should  contain  questions 
about  disability.  A  representative  from  the 
state  civil  service  system  was  present,  he 
said,  "not  to  make  friends,  but  to  tell  it 
like  it  is."  By  this  he  meant  that  blind  peo- 
ple should  be  teachers  and  counselors  or 
work  in  other  professions  where  they  don't 
have  to  move  around.  President  Barbara 
Beach  asked  the  panelists  to  consider  the 
question,  "Why  is  it  that  most  people  are 
not  asked  to  justify  a  characteristic,  while 
we  are?" 

Officers  elected  at  the  convention  were: 
Dick  Zlab,  second  vice-president;  Bill 
Pfeiffer,  treasurer;  and  as  board  members, 
Louise  Naggatz  and  Bernice  Falk. 


The  NFB  of  Minnesota  held  its  1977  con- 
vention the  weekend  of  May  20-22  in  Min- 
neapolis. More  than  100  Federationists 
attended.  The  first  evening  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  blind  senior 
citizens.  The  next  day,  an  official  of  the 
Minneapolis  Federal  Reserve  Bank  described 
the  bank's  efforts  to  offer  equal  opportunity 
to  the  disabled.  She  indicated  a  preference 
for  dealing  directly  with  the  disabled  appli- 
cant, rather  than  letting  a  rehabilitation 
counselor  act  as  intermediary. 

Library  services  are  an  issue  in  Minnesota 
as  well  as  Nebraska.  The  Regional  Library 
for  the  Blind,  currently  being  transfered  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  is  op- 
posed to  being  brought  under  the  state 
agency  for  the  blind-  a  move  which  is  being 
sought  by  the  NFB  of  Minnesota.  Stanley 
Potter,  Director  of  State  Services  for  the 
BHnd,  reported  that  he  would  favor  a  merg- 
er of  the  library  with  his  agency.  He  also 
discussed  proposed  legislation  which  would 
establish  two  huge  conglomerate  agencies 
in  the  state,  and  consequently,  weaken  serv- 
ices to  the  blind. 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  Minnesota  Federa- 
tionists can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they 
pledged  well  over  $500  to  the  Jacobus 
tenBroek  Memorial  Endowment  Fund.  This 
will  be  raised  to  51,000  by  the  state  organi- 
zation. 

The  NFB  of  Utah  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion on  June  4.  During  a  morning  panel  dis- 
cussion, Don  Perry,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  talked  about 
efforts  to  make  his  Division  functional.  This 
separate  unit  for  blind  services  was  created 
during  the  last  year.  When  Mr.  Perry  was 
asked  if  the  Division  would  seek  NACaccred- 
itation,hereplied,"No,wedon't  need  NAC." 

The  afternoon  session  ended  with  elec- 
tions. Joan  Bills  was  elected  vice-president 
and  Linda  HoUiday  was  elected  secretary. 

The  32nd  annual  convention  of  the  Mon- 
tana Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
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Bozeman  July  15-18.  One  hundred  forty-six 
persons  were  on  hand  for  the  banquet  Sat- 
urday evening. 

Last  spring  the  MAB  was  successful  in 
beating  back  a  legislative  plan  to  combine 
visual  services  witii  tiiose  for  all  other  disa- 
bility groups  in  the  rehabilitation  program. 
During  the  banquet,  the  Yellowstone  River 
Chapter  (in  Glendive)  received  its  charter, 
making  it  the  tenth  local  affiliate  of  the 
organization.  On  Sunday,  the  following 
were  elected  to  two-year  tenns:  Jim  Sibert, 
president;  Tony  Persha,  first  vice-president; 
and  board  members  Alonzo  Port  and  Delos 
Kelley. 

The  NFB  of  South  Carolina  held  its  annual 
convention  in  Columbia  the  weekend  of  Au- 
gust 5-7,  with  14  chapters  represented.  Over 
300  persons  attended  the  Saturday  night 
banquet.  Continuing  growth  of  the  affiliate 
was  shown  by  the  presentation  of  a  charter 
to  the  newly  formed  Conway  Chapter. 

The  student  division  presented  a  panel 
which  reviewed  its  problems  with  the  South 
Carolina  Commission  and  its  director,  Henry 
Watts.  NFB  First  Vice-President  Don  Capps 
announced  his  lawsuit  against  Mr.  Watts, 
who,  in  an  interview  which  was  printed  on 
the  front  page  of  a  major  newspaper,  used 
gutter  language  to  characterize  Mr.  Capps. 
The  January  issue  of  the Mo/z/tor  will  report 
the  affiliate's  progress  in  seeking  reform 
of  the  Commission. 

New  board  members  elected  include 
Mike  Sutton,  Cary  Burriss,  Ray  Holcombe, 
Louise  Bristow,  Shelia  Compton,  Ronnie 
Logan,  Joe  Gulledge,  and  Ollie  Heyward. 

The  NFB  of  North  Carolina  held  its  eighth 
annual  convention  September  23-25  in 
Charlotte.  Earl  Jennings  reported  on  a  bill 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  which  cre- 
ates a  consumer-advocacy  committee.  This 
replaces  the  former  Blind  Advisory  Commit- 
tee the  members  of  which  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  new  committee  is 
comprised  of  the  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
dents of  state  organizations  of  the  bhnd, 
the  chairman  of  the  vending  stand  commit- 
tee, and  the  directors  of  two  other  groups. 
All  agencies,  schools,  commissions,  boards, 


and  other  entities  involved  in  work  with 
the  blind  must  report  to  this  committee  be- 
fore implementing  major  policy  changes. 
Another  bill  passed  this  year  spells  out  spe- 
cifically the  rights  of  guide  dog  users.  This 
bill  was  submitted  by  the  attorney  general 
as  a  result  of  the  correspondence  between 
state  president  Hazel  Staley  and  the  man- 
ager of  an  apartment  building.  The  corre- 
spondence appeared  in  the  June  1977  issue 
of  the  Monitor. 

At  the  banquet  Saturday  night,  a  charter 
was  presented  to  the  newest  North  Carolina 
chapter,  the  Port  City  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  Wilmington.  Three  board  members 
were  elected  this  year:  Paul  Ellis,  Roland 
Brantley,  and  Billy  Bethea. 

The  NFB  of  New  York  State  held  its  con- 
vention October  7-10  in  Rochester.  It  was 
attended  by  over  100  members.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  convention  elected  officers  for 
the  next  two  years.  The  new  slate  was  pre- 
sented by  Judge  Gilbert  Ramirez.  Officers 
elected  were  Sterling  France,  president;  Suzi 
Spigle,  first  vice-president;  David  Walker, 
second  vice-president;  Lucy  Carpenter,  sec- 
retary; and  Rita  Chernow,  treasurer. 

During  the  past  year,  the  New  York  affil- 
iate was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  chapters-the  Chemung  Chapter  and  the 
Greater  Middletown  Chapter.  The  chapter 
presidents,  Donna  Greedy  and  Rose  Mazzini 
respectively,  proudly  received  their  charters. 

"The  blind:  It's  up  to  us"  was  the  theme 
of  the  31st  annual  convention  of  the  NFB 
of  Ohio,  held  October  13-16  in  Youngstown. 
President  Robert  Eschbach  reviewed  the  two 
leadership  seminars  held  during  the  last  year, 
which  illustrated  the  various  aspects  of  lead- 
ership. President  Eschbach  summarized  by 
saying,  "Leadership  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
members  of  an  organization  allow  it  to  be." 

Cooper  Sontag,  newly  appointed  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Commission  Director, 
said  he  would  neither  oppose  nor  endorse 
the  formation  of  a  commission  for  the  blind, 
but  he  did  promise  to  enter  into  dialogue 
with  the  Federation.  The  creation  of  a 
commission  which  would  provide  compre- 
hensive services  for  blind  persons  of  all  ages 
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is  a  major  project  for  the  year  ahead.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  commending  the  Youngs- 
town  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  chose  to 
be  accredited  by  CARF  (the  Council  on 
Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities) 
rather  than  by  NAC. 


The  Clark  County  Council  of  the  Blind, 
in  Springfield,  became  the  21st  chapter  of 
the  state  affiliate.  Mary  Lou  Cahill  and 
Bruce  Powelson  were  elected  to  two-year 
terms  on  the  NFB  of  Ohio  executive  com- 
mittee. D 


TEAMSTERS  UNDERTAKE  ORGANIZATION  OF   BLIND  WORKERS 

by   MARVIN  BEARD 

[Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  September  4, 1977.) 


Teamsters  Local  100  is  attempting  to  or- 
ganize certain  employees  of  the  Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  BHnd,  including  more 
than  60  in  the  Association's  sheltered  work- 
shop, in  what  the  union  hopes  will  be  a 
precedent-setting  campaign. 

Last  week  the  local  filed  what  is  called 
an  "intervening  position"  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB),  asking  the 
group  to  direct  an  election  in  which  the  em- 
ployees could  decide  whether  they  wished 
to  be  represented  by  the  Teamsters.  The 
NLRB  hearing  officer  Ustened  to  testimony 
from  both  union  and  management  sides, 
ordered  briefs  to  be  filed  within  a  week  or 
so,  and  referred  the  case  to  the  board's 
Cincinnati  regional  director,  Emil  Farkas. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
(CWA)  originally  asked  for  an  election 
among  the  employees.  The  CWA,  at  last 
week's  hearing,  withdrew  in  favor  of  the 
Teamsters. 

Many  of  those  in  the  sheltered  workshop, 
which  does  packaging  for  commericalenter- 
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prises  and  the  federal  government,  not  only 
are  legally  blind,  but  also  have  other  disabili- 
ties. They  are  paid  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  under  an  agreemeni  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  company  maintains  they  are  "cli- 
ents," and  as  such  are  not  subject  to  union 
organizing  as  a  group.  The  union  maintains 
they  are  employees,  are  paid  as  employees, 
have  taxes  withheld  as  employees,  and  are 
subject  to  organizing.  It  presented  the  NLRB 
a  number  of  cards  signed  by  the  employees 
signifying  a  desire  to  be  represented  by  the 
union. 

Ken  Watson,  organizer  for  Teamsters  100, 
said  that  nowhere  in  the  country  are  em- 
ployees of  organizations  such  as  the  Associa- 
tion represented  by  the  Teamsters  (one 
organization  in  Wisconsin  is  represented  by 
the  Machinists  Union,  he  said). 

"We  have  been  told  by  our  international 
headquarters  that  if  the  campaign  is  success- 
ful here,  it  will  become  a  national  campaign," 
Watson  said.  D 
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RECIPE   OF   THE   MONTH 

=                                                                                            by    MARY  NICHOLS  S 

=            Note:  Mrs.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  NFB  of  Maryland.  = 

=                                                                CRANBERRY-APPLE   RELISH  = 

=       Ingredients  = 

=       4  cups  fresh  cranberries                              2  oranges  = 

=       2  apples,  pared  and  cored                           2  cups  sugar  = 

=           Put  the  cranberries  and  apples  through  a  food  chopper  or  a  blender.  Put  the  = 

=       oranges  through  the  chopper  with  or  without  skins.  Add  the  sugar  and  mix  well.  E 

=       Chill  in   the  refrigerator  before  serving.  This  makes  about  one  quart  of  relish.  D  = 
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n  From  the  October  Newsline,  publication 
of  the  NFB  of  Washington,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  initial  activities  of  the 
new  Washington  Commission  for  the  Blind: 
"In  its  first  meeting  as  a  body  on  October  10, 
1977,  the  Commission  Board  elected  as  tem- 
porary chairman  Edward  S.  Foscue  ....  Giv- 
ing impetus  to  the  positive  changes  in  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  we  have  all  worked  so  long 
for.  the  Commission  appointed  Kenneth  N. 
Hopkins,  41,  as  Director  of  the  programs 
established  by  the  Commission.  NFBW 
strongly  supports  this  appointment.  Indeed, 
Ken  has  earned  such  a  level  of  national  re- 
spect in  this  field  that  we  have  heard  of  no 
other  name  even  remotely  considered  for 
this  position. 

D  Newsweek  magazine,  on  October  10,  car- 
ried an  article  on  a  bill  passed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  NFB  of  California.  As  will  be  clear, 
the  Newsweek  report  as  well  depended  on 
input  from  various  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion. It  read,  in  part:  "Now,  CaUfomia  has 
passed  a  law,  effective  next  January  1,  that 
removes  the  blind  from  the  category  of 
those  who  are  too  'incompetent,  infirm,  or 
decrepit'  to  become  jurors.  Blind  lawyers, 
bhnd  prosecutors,  and  even  bhnd  judges 
serve  in  U.S.  courts,  and  they  see  no  reason 
why  the  blind  cannot  handle  jury  duty.  'In 
every  encounter,  100  times  a  day,  everyone 
tries  to  determine  the  truth,'  says  New  York 
State  Judge  Gilbert  Ramirez,  who  is  bhnd. 
'We  apply  our  own  standards  for  decipher- 
ing the  truth.'  .  .  .  Leaders  of  organizations 


for  the  blind  contend  that  the  reluctance  to 
seat  blind  jurors  stems  from  the  same  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  that  once  kept  women 
and  blacks  off  juries." 

D  On  August  26,  the  Broward  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  NFB  of  Florida  was  organized 
with  38  enthusiastic  members.  Pamela  Drake 
of  Fort  Lauderdale  was  elected  president. 
Plans  for  fundraisingand  other  projects  have 
already  been  started,  and  we  can  expect 
great  things  from  this  chapter  in  the  future. 
D  As  a  result  of  this  year's  National  Con- 
vention held  in  the  romantic  city  of  New 
Orleans,  two  Florida  Federationists  have 
decided  to  change  their  style  of  life.  In  Au- 
gust Marian  Burke  of  Miami  married  John 
McNally  of  New  York.  And  in  November 
Eddie  Moritz  of  Jacksonville  married 
Barbara  Hirsh  of  Philadelphia.  Both  couples 
will  reside  in  Florida. 

D  Carl  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  Prairie 
State  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Illinois,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Austin-Bantam  Car  Club.  This  club  has 
members  in  every  state  and  in  several  foreign 
countries.  Carl  has  been  active  in  antique 
car  clubs  for  25  years.  When  he  lost  his  sight 
in  1970,  instead  of  losing  interest,  he  accel- 
erated his  activities  and  has  restored  four 
cars  since  that  time.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  two  local  antique  car  clubs— one  of 
which  he  founded.  Carl  is  employed  as  a 
supervisor  with  the  Illinois  Public  Aid. 
D  The  Rice  Council  of  America  has  pub- 
lished Braille  and  large-type  editions  of  their 
new  consumer  leaflet  "Easy  'N  Thrifty  Reci- 
pes ForTwo."  Fourteen  recipes  are  included 


PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN   (Instructions  on  back  of  the  card) 

I  hereby  authorize  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  draw  a  check  to  its  own  order  in  the  amount  of  $_ 


_day  of  each  month 


payable  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by  me  in  writing  and  until  such  notice  is  actually  received. 

x. 

Bank  signature  of  donor  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 


Address 


We  understand  that  your  bank  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  our  pre- 
authorized  check  plan  on  behalf  of 
your  depositor.  Attached  is  your 
client's  signed  authorization  to 
honor  such  checks  drawn  by  us. 
Customer's  account  and  your  bank 
transit  numbers  will  be  MICR- 
printed  on  checks  per  usual  specifi- 
cations before  they  are  deposited. 
Our  Indemniflcation  Agreement  is 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  signed 
authorization. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  HONOR  CHECKS  DRAWN  BY  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Name  of  depositor  as 

shown  on  bank  records Acct.  No 

Name  of  bank  and  branch,  if  any,  and 

address  of  branch  where  account  is  maintained  - 


For  my  benefit  and  convenience,  1  hereby  request  and  authorize  you  to  pay  and  charge  to  my  account  checks  drawn 
on  my  account  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  its  ovm  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect 
until  revoked  by  me  in  writing,  and  until  you  actually  receive  such  notice  1  agree  that  you  shall  be  fully  protected  in 
honoring  any  such  check.  In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  such  request  and  authorization.  I  agree  that  your 
treatment  of  each  check,  and  your  rights  in  respect  to  it  shall  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  signed  personally  by  me  and 
that  if  any  such  check  be  dishonored,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  you  shall  be  under  no  liability  whatsoever.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  instructed  to  forward  this  authorization  to  you. 


Bank  signature  of  customer  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 
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in  the  booklet-ranging  from  classic  rice  sal- 
ad to  pork  chops  with  cumin  rice  and 
creamy  rice  pudding.  For  a  free  copy  in 
Braille,  large  type,  or  regular  print,  write  to 
the  Rice  Council  of  America,  P.O.  Box 
22802,  Houston,  Texas  77027.  Be  sure  to 
specify  which  edition  you  want  to  receive. 

n  In  a  Monitor  Miniature  which  appeared 
in  the  November  1976  issue,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Encyclopedia  of  Textiles  by  editors 
oi  American  Fabrics  Magazine  was  available 
on  cassette.  The  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  informs  us  that  neither  the  Division 
nor  any  other  agency  or  volunteer  group 


has  produced  this  title. 
D  We  remind  readers  that  pocket-size  Braille 
calendars  for  1978,  bound  with  plastic  bind- 
ings, are  available  free  from  the  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  18440  Oxnard 
Street,  Tarzana,  California  91356.  Each 
month  is  on  a  separate  page,  with  major 
holidays  noted. 

D  A  large  selection  of  books  on  all  aspects 
of  pre-natal  and  post-natal  child  care  is 
available  in  Braille,  tape,  and  large  type 
from  the  La  Leche  League  International, 
9616  Minneapolis  Avenue,  Franklin  Park, 
Illinois  60131.  A  list  of  the  available  mater- 
ials will  be  supplied  in  Braille  for  SI. 50.  D 


NFB  PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN.  This  is  a  way  for  you  to  contribute  a  set  amount  to  the  NFB  each  month.  The  amount  you  pledge  will  be  drawn 
from  your  account  automatically.  On  the  other  side  of  this  card,  fill  in  the  amount  you  want  to  give  each  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  you  want  it 
to  be  drawn  from  your  account.  Sign  the  card  in  two  places,  where  the  X's  are.  The  rest  will  be  filled  in  by  the  NFB  Treasurer.  Knclosc  a  voided  check 
with  the  card,  and  mail  it  to  Richard  Ediund,  Treasurer,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Box  11185,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66111.  Your  bank  will  send 
you  receipts  for  your  contributions  with  your  regular  bank  statements.  You  can  increase  (or  decrease)  your  monthly  payments  by  filling  out  a  new  HAC 
Plan  card  and  mailing  it  to  the  Treasurer.  Also,  more  PAC  Plan  cards  are  available  from  the  1  reasurer. 


INDEMNIFICATION   AGREEMENT 
To  bank  named  on  the  reverse  side: 

In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  the  request  and  authorization  of  the  depositor  named  on  the  reverse 
side,  the  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  ULIND  will  refund  to  you  any  amount  erroneously  paid  by  you  to 
The  National  F'ederation  of  the  Blind  on  any  such  check  if  claim  for  the  amount  of  such  erroneous  payment  is  made 
by  you  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  check  on  which  such  erroneous  payment  was  made. 
Authorized  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  Members 

of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  November  28,  1974.  THE   NATIONAL    FEDERATION 

OF  THE   BLIND 

BY:  
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